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Fig. 2.—Suape Har. 


LAWN-TENNIS AT HOME. 
L 
( NE pleasant afternoon of May a vear ago, the steamer Etruria, 
from New York to Liverpool, was shooting swiftly up the Irish 
Sea on the closing day of the quickest trip thus far on record. 
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COUNTRY AND SEA-SIDE HATS.—[See Pace 467.] 


Fig. 1.—Beacu or Garpen Hat. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI, Figs. 54-56. Fig. 3 


Fig. 4.—Lirrte Ginw’s Har. 


“Oh, lawn-tennis has had its day,” said a charming American 


| girl; “ you won’t find as much of it as you imagine. I’m told that 


Upon the deck her army of passengers, reclining in long ranks of | 


sea chairs or walking in interminable promenade, gazed eagerly 
across the sparkling water to the blue Welsh headlands, which 
now one after the other rose rapidly to view. A little apart, 
under lee of one of the boats, a group of young people were com- 


paring their various plans for travel, study, or amusement. “ What | 


a pity the hunting season in England is over!” said a tall youth in 
knickerbockers ; “ but then we shall see plenty of cricket, and have 
for once a chance at as much lawn-tennis as we please.” 


it is decidedly going ont in England, and for my part ’'m not 
sorry, for it’s such hard work,and there’s no time to say a word 
about anything; besides, there’s all that changing of dress, and 
then it does make one’s hands so muscular !” 


A chorus of mingled protestation and approval arose on all 
| sides, while the tall youth in knickerbockers looked reproach- 


| fully at the fair deserter from the athletic camp, and immediately 


began an earnest endeavor to win her back. It soon appeared 
that the disaffected were in the minority; and though they urged 
the dangerous impropriety of such violent exertion, the inconven- 
ience of a special dress, and the vexation of being unable to ac- 
cept an invitation to stay to tea after a tennis party on account 


of the danger of taking cold, they were voted down by the enthu- | 


.—Garpen Har. 


siasts for the game, who maintained that if the fun of it were not 

alone ample compensation for all the attendant trouble and in 

convenience, there would be a sufficient reward in the exhilaration 

of the exercise, the development of the form, the increased grace 
| and elasticity of carriage, and the acquisition of strength for all 
| sorts of rural sports and mountain excursions during the sum 
mer holidays. 

As an old tennis player, I was an attentive listener to this ani- 
mated discussion, and during a four months’ stay in England took 
| every opportunity to inquire how the game held its own in the 
| public favor. The reply was everywhere the same: “Going out! 
| No, indeed! it is more popular than ever.” And so it seemed to 
be; for in many towns young people of both sexes were to be seen 
in the streets at all hours, racket in hand, on their way to or from 
| “their play. In Brighton, for instance, I recall, besides the large club 
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which has its turf courts near George the Fourth’s 
celebrated Pavilion, another very exclusive club, 
owning a fine brick building in the western part 
of the city; then a coterie with turf courts close 
by the sea-shore; then the excellent asphalt 
courts near the cricket ground, partly covered, 
partly in the open air, with dressing-vrooms, aud all 
to let by the hour, with rackets, balls, and an at- 
tendant to practise with if desired , then, further 
out of town, enclosed lots with dozens of courts, 
kept in order and rented by the week or month, 
protected by a high wall from that public obser- 
vation which to almost all English people is so 
excessively disagreeable; and besides all these, of 
course, courts innumerable on private lawns, The 
most convincing proof, however, was the specta- 
cle presented in the grounds of Cambridge Uni- 


versity of twenty-one double courts within sight of 


one another, and in play at once, all the eighty- 
four players being young men, and, with some 
few possible exceptions, students of the neigh- 
boring colleges. The courts are laid out in the 
meadows not far from the famous King’s Col- 
lege, and close to the river Cam, upon the bank 
of which runs a high and broad walk, shaded by 
rows of the rugged English elms, 

This part of the town, where the river flows 
along “ the backs of the colleges,” through parks 
and gardens and under many bridges, is exceed- 
ingly and uniquely picturesque, and it was while 
strolling through it, awaiting the hour for even- 
ing service in King’s College Chapel, that this 
paradise of tennis-playing suddenly opened be- 
fore us. Apart from all interest in the game and 
in the stalwart, graceful players, one should have 
been dull indeed to be unmoved by the exquisite 
beauty of the spot. On the left hand the velvety 
turf, ringing with cheerful voices and bright with 
glancing colors; on the other, the clear swift 
stream between its banks of mossy masonry; 
overhead, a cooing and crooning of doves in the 
branches ; before us, a vista of venerable edifices 
standing some half hidden in foliage, others in 
strong relief against it; and over all the soft 
summer sky with cumulus clouds floating so 
low as almost to brush along the tree-tops. Take 
it all together, there is nothing like it in the Old 
World out of England; certainly nothing like it 
in the New. Our American scenery, however, 
has a charm of its own, and from many a tennis- 
court along the banks of the Hudson the players 
may lift their eyes upon views of grove and slop- 
ing lawn, broad river and distant hills, which, 
lighted up with our brilliant sunshine and over- 
arched by our clear and lofty sky, will hold 
their own in memory against any others, taken no 
matter where. Whatever may be thought on 
this subject, the game of tennis remains the same, 
and is as interesting and valuable here as in Eng- 
Jand, although our climate is on the whole not so 
favorable to open-air sports, and there is one as- 
pect of it which deserves, furthermore, greater 
consideration than it has yet received. 

In the good book we read: “ And God said, 
It is not good for man to be alone; and what 
was true of Adam in the garden of Eden 
is proved by daily experience to be true to-day 
of every son of Adam in America. In lawn- 
tennis is offered to us for the first time an out- 
door athletic game tasking and developing every 
limb and every muscle in which young women can 
contend with young men on equal terms, and yet 
in which there is nothing to offend the most re- 
fined or shock the most fastidious, On the con- 
trary, it is simple, graceful, natural; it involves 
no late hours, costly dressing, or propinquity of 
person, as in dancing; no expensive outfit, as in 
riding. It is usually carried on under most favor- 
able wsthetic conditions, and it may be always 
under the eye of the older members of the fam- 
ily, which is more than can be said of skating or 
of mountain-climbing, The bats are light, the 
balls are small and soft, and the physical quali- 
ties requisite for success in a player are not mas- 
culine strength but feminine quickness of eve, 
deftness of hand, elasticity of foot. The only 
reason that the best playing is not done by girls 
is, in the first place, that young men come pre- 
pared by years of ball-playing, and, in the second 
place, that men’s greater strength inclines them 
sometimes to play longer than is good for their 
partners, whose organization is not only more 
delicate, but is not hardened by constant train- 
ing. This same constant training would be of 
inestimable value to every young girl, but un- 


fortunately it is precisely those who need it most | 





| amount. 





who usually are the least prepared to become | 
rapidly proficient, and after trying for a little | 


while, perhaps, with some enthusiasm, and find- 
ing themselves speedily distanced by their male 
rivals, they become discouraged, and return to 
their sedentary avocations, which too often result 
eventually in over-sensitive nerves lodged in a 
frame under-vitalized and imperfectly developed. 
Our thoughtful girls of the cultivated class ought 
to recognize the value of the opportunity now af- 
forded them to step out into the field of healthful 
exercise beside their friends and brothers. They 
ought to organize little clubs and coteries (a party 
of two is excellent) of “ Dianas,” or “ Atalantas,” 
or “ Nausicaas,” to practise among themseives and 
wear off their awkwardness on each other, while 
those who may not find this convenient should 
practise at home alone, which can be done with 
the very best effect, as will presently be shown. 





MARY OF ARAGON. 

BOUT the middle of the sixteenth century 
JX Mary of Aragon (widow of the Marchese del 
Vasto) went to“ the charming country of Ischia.” 
1¢ was in “ the eventide of a life that never seem- 
ed to grow old.” Her autumn days, as written of 
by Pierre de Brantome, surpassed the spring of 
her-youth, and far beyond the spring of the most 
beautiful’ among other women, “and when she 
was sixty her surpassing charms were still so ir- 
resistible that the Grand Prior of France fell in 
love with her.” 
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“ Harpre’s Youne Peorie deserves to be successful. 
The pictures are first-rate. All young people will be 
charmed with them, and with the short homorous 
stories,”—Literary World, London, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iuiustraten Weexcy. 


Arong the principal features projected for the 
summer numbers of Harper's YOUNG Propie are 
a series of articles on 


OUT-DOOR SPORTS OF THE SEASON, 


written by persons who combine practical experrence 
with a style calculated to interest young readers. 
In the current number is an article on the manage- 
ment of small sail-boats, entitled 


“AT THE HELM: A WORD TO YOUNG 
SKIPPERS.” 
By Lacurenant Wortn G, Ross, U.S.R.M. 

T'wo chapters are given of the new serial story 
Sor girls, “ False Witness,” by Lucy C. Lavuts. 
* Master Jacob” ws the title of a fairy tale written 
and illustrated by Howarp Pytx. 

The Fourth of July is recognized in a humor- 
ous story entitled 

“WILYUM NYCE’S EARTHQUAKE.” 
By H. C. BUNNER. 
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A specimen copy of Harrer’s Youna Pror.e 
will be sent on receipt of four cents in postage- 
stamps, 
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The next number of Harper's Bazar will con- 
tain a Supplement, with a Surers Dovuse-PaGe 
ILtustration of Mrs. Grover CLEVELAND, photo- 
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THE ARTIFICIAL GEM. 
N these days of display, in which the os- 
tentation of wealth has largely put into 
eclipse all pure and perfect taste, and has 
in some instances even hampered the en- 
joyment of wealth itself, the elaborate toi- 
lettes in vogue have occasioned a corre- 





spondingly elaborate use of such articles of | 


adornment as finely wrought jewelry and 
of precious stones to an almost barbaric 
The quaitity of diamonds worn 
of late years would be something border- 
ing on the fabulous if we heard it told in- 
stead of seeing it done. It seems impossible 
to believe that the earth can produce the 
stone in such abundance, and we are quite 
prepared to believe that the greater part 
of these diamonds are simply paste, made 
directly of that lustrous and transparent 
glass called strass, and cut into brilliants 
and roses, with facets, crowns, and tables. 
Many ladies of wealth who possess dia- 


monds do wear these false stones, it is well | 


known, in the place of their real stones 
snugly reposing in the bankers’ vaults, from 
which it is too much trouble or too unsafe 
a process to extract them every time they 
are to be put en évidence. And it is even 
darkly hinted that many a possessor of the 
real stones has succeeded in obtaining their 
money value for them in hard cash, and 
has then replaced them with the artificial 
gems, which to-day, and possibly to-mor- 
row, are as flashing and resplendent as the 
real ones, but which by day after to-morrow, 
owing to their inferior harduess—hardness 
alone being the quality in them not yet 
imitated to perfection—will be seen by 
their unfortunate possessors of that date 
to be nothing but prettily cut glass. 

Diamonds, however, are not the only 
stone which it has been found possible to 
imitate so perfectly as to deceive even the 
connoisseur upon anything but scientific 
examination. Rubies are counterfeited with 
“reat exactness, and so are several other 
gems of varying value, by means of mixing 
certain metallic oxides with the materials 
composing pure glass. The positive ruby, 
and sapphire, chrysolite, and chrysoberyl, 
have been made by chemical process, ap- 
preciable transparent crystals, possessing 
the correct hardness and specific gravity, 
having resulted; but as yet, we believe, no 
real stones of much size have been pro- 
dnced. The imitations are, however, suf- 
ficiently extraordinary. 

It is two hundred years and more ago 
since KUNKEL made the first artificial rubies 
at Potsdam. Following him, chemistry has 
devoted some very deep and extended re- 
search to the matter, and to-day a hundred 
workmen are employed at one establish- 
ment alone in Paris in the preparation, 
fusing, cutting, and polishing of the vari- 
ous counterfeits, for which there is steady 
demand. Undoubtedly there are now far 
more perfect counterfeits than the greater 








part of the ancient ones were, although we 
are told by PLiny that it was difficult to 
tell some of the false gems from the real. 
That sort of artificial stone must have dif- 
fered from those gigantic ones from which 
the Egyptians carved a whole statue more 
than thirteen feet high It 1s not to be 
doubted that this emerald was but a supe- 
rior piece of glass, as well as those other 
stones of nearly similar size of which much 
has been said, but if Nature cannot be 
credited with the production of these 
mountainous crystals, Art can plume her- 
self upon them as her possession. 

To make obelisks iv the temples of the 
gods, and things of that description, the ar- 
tificial gem may be all very well; but when 
it comes to a woman’s wearing those of a 
smaller size for purposes of decoration, it is 
quite another thing. One of the charms of 
wearing a gem is a consciousness of its in- 
destructibility, its permanency, and, if one 
may say so, of its personality—the mystery 
of nature’s methods in its slow crystalliza- 
tion in dark telluric depths, of the glance 
of imprisoned powers shut up within its 
walls, a remembrance of the vague old idea 
of their potency—all this and more, to many 
minds, has as much force as the inherent 
beauty of the thing itself. Who knows 
what spirit, what one of the genii, what cab- 
alistically commanded sprite, is this shut 
up in the fiery depths of the ruby, with 
its purple-blue corners of the pigeon-blood 
tinge, in the heavenly color and brillian- 
cy of the sapphire, in the sea-green water 
depths of emerald or beryl? ‘There is al- 
ways a fascination in its sparkle, both when 
we wear it and see another wear it, or when 
we lift it from its dark hiding-place in the 
sasket where we keep it, as it looks up at 
us with its lidless, deathless glance of beau- 
ty. But a bit of glass, however prettily col- 
ored! what spirit is there in that, made by 
a man, according to a formula—what spell 
cau the most vivid imagination conjure up 
in its ray—what mystery lurks in a thing 
that any clown can put together? Nothing 
of the poetical or romantic attaches to the 
wearing of the colored glass, the artificial 
gem: mere love of show and glitter and os- 
tentation enter into that. 

It is unfortunate that the fashion of wear- 
ing colored stones as well as diamonds, which 
is replacing to some extent the former pref- 
erence for wearing diamonds only, brings 
suspicion upon so many who would not con- 
descend to wear the false. But one is al- 
ways safe, and one’s toilette can always be 
made as costly and as beautiful, with cam- 
eos and intaglios, of which the modern cut- 
ting might satisfy Dioscoripes himself. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE MISSING MUSICAL WOMAN, 


4 Wereare is just now a revival of the anxious 
inquiry after an eminent composer of music 
among women. Mr. Upton, in a book upon the 
subject, and Mr. Upton’s numerous critics, are all 
discussing the matter with eager interest, and give 
a great many ingenious reasons for what is, to 
careful students of the intellectual history of wo- 
man, a very simple affair. Such students are usu- 
ally brought to the convietion that the difference 
between the sexes, in point of intellect, is not a 
question of comparative quantity or quality, but 
simply of time. It is a matter of acceleration 
and retardation. In all arts, for certain reasons 
not hard to discover, the eminence of women is a 
later historical development than that of men. It 
is one of those “ precious things discovered late,” 
of which Tennyson writes; and this tardiness 
would certainly be provoking had it not come to 
pass, under the doctrine of evolution, that the 
latest things are apt to be recognized as the most 
precious, throughout all nature, Up to the time 
of George Sand or George Eliot it had not seemed 
possible that a woman could be a great novelist, 
or up to the time of Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
that she could be a great poet, or up to the time 
of Rosa Bonheur a great artist, or up to*the days 
of Mrs. Siddons and Rachel a great actor, or until 
Mrs. Somerville’s day a great scientifie writer. 
Even to the present time, for some reason, the 
corresponding figure among musical composers 
has not appeared, and any speculations on this 
point may have a certain value. Of course some 
particular sphere must come last in women’s suc- 
cessive advances, and it is interesting to inquire 
why that sphere should be musie, But the in- 
quiry should always proceed in connection with 
such facts as those already stated—facts indica- 
ting that it is not at all a case of proved incapa- 
city, but only of admitted delay. 

The general cause of the delay, in all these 
cases, is essentially the same: it lies partly in 
specific disadvantages and partly in general re- 
pression. Women have never yet been trained 
on any large scale, as men are trained, in the 
science of music. They have been and still are 
trained as amateurs only, and I can distinctly re- 
member when the study of harmony or counter- 
point was considered as clearly unwomanly as 
that of Greek. Where, in spite of this, a woman 
came of a musical stock, and showed positive 
marks of genius, she was still held to a subordi- 
nate and almost suppressed position; as in the 
striking case of Fanny Mendelssohn, who was 
only encouraged by her family to compose, so long 
as her beautiful compositions passed under her 


brother’s name and helped to swell his fame. 











When she proposed to publish for herself, she 
was regarded by her family as unsexing herself. 
Is that the way genius 1s developed among men ? 
Genius in men is watched for, helped, trained, 
supported, furnished with prizes and incentives. 
The fact that we give it all these aids is proof 
that genius needs them, withdraw the aids, and 
it suffers, or if it excels, it will be still at a great 
disadvantage, and fall short of its full success. 
High English scientific authority has said that 
we never shall know how much science lost by 
the almost total early neglect of the rare powers 
of Mary Somerville. We know as little what the 
musical world lost by the domestic repression of 
Fanny Mendelssohn. We do not even know, as 
the latest biographer of the family admits, which 
of her brother’s published Songs without Words 
she composed. It may have been the very finest, 
and her genius may have been intrinsically great- 
er than his, 

Mr. Upton gives us a list of four women com- 
posers in the seventeenth century, twenty-seven 
in the eighteenth, and seventeen in the nineteenth. 
It is an obvious and significant fact that most of 
these are German, and here we have a farther 
suggestion as to the backwardness of women in 
music. The great musical nation of the world is 
also the civilized nation where the position of 
woman is lowest, and where she shares least in 
the current educational advantages of all kinds. 
Among the eminent women above enumerated as 
pioneers in other intellectual spheres, not one was 
German; we do not know that George Sand, or 
George Eliot, or Mrs. Browning, or Rosa Bouheur, 
or Rachel, or Mrs. Somerville, would ever have 
raised her head above the surrounding obstacles 
had she had the ill-luck to be born near the 
Rhine. Even in France there is no Salique Law 
in intellect ; compare, for instance, the five ample 
volumes of Histoire Littéraire des Femmes Fran- 
gaises, published by a Société de Gens de Lettres 
in 1769, with the scanty Hrdgfnetes Cabinet des 
Gelehrten Franen-zimmers of Johann Caspar 
Eberti, in 1706, or the still scantier work of C. F. 
Paullini,in 1711. Had England or France been 
a great musical nation, the opportunities of wo- 
men in this respect would have been far greater 
than they are to-day, 

It is a comfort to know that, even in Germany, 
if women have not composed great music in their 
own names, they bave at least, so to speak, com- 
posed the composers—through their influence on 
them—and thus fulfilled what Cotton Mather 
thought the high function of the president of a 
university—to train those who were to train oth- 
ers—non lapides dolare, sed architectos, Thus 
Beethoven, who never married, but was twice re- 
jected, dedicated thirty-nine compositions to thir- 
ty-six different women, and Schumann almost as 
many; while most of the great composers were 
also ardent lovers, and sometimes only too versa- 
tile in their love-affairs. Itis interesting to learn 
also from Mr. Upton that while women have been 
quite inferior to men as instrumental performers, 
they have quite surpassed them as singers, the list 
of women renowned as vocalists being both long- 
er and weightier than that of men, T. W. H. 





FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. 
By JULIET CORSON, 
XXVIL 

N a recent issue of the Bazar reference was 

. made to an economic experiment, the success 
of which largely depended upon the purchase of 
supplies at the market early in the day. As 
this early marketing is sometimes inconvenient, 
a plan is here proposed which can readily be car- 
ried out in any city or town where a number of 
friends live in the same neighborhood ; indeed, it 
might be followed as a regular business by any 
responsible person acting for several families liv- 
ing near each other. An intelligent, active wo- 
man could soon make a remunerative connection 
for herself, as a matter of pure business, by un- 
dertaking the marketing of half a dozen or more 
households, If there are facilities for keeping 
food, the best way of marketing is to buy the dry 
groceries by the barrel or case, and the perishable 
articles two or three times a week. Even if only 
the daily needs are catered to, one person can 
choose for five or six as well as for one, only a 
little more time being required, in addition to a 
definite idea of each household’s wants, If this 
system of buying were to be undertaken by one 
person as a business, the evenings might be given 
up to calling at different houses for orders; the 
daily needs having been met, the house-keeper 
could in a few moments ascertain what supplies 
remained on hand,and what would be required 
for one or more days’ use. The objection that 
this would be troublesome is simply inadmissible ; 
no one need hope to profit by the suggestions 
here given unless time and care are made to re- 
place the expenditure we seek to avoid; no idle 
or shiftless person can possibly accomplish our 
results, The advantage of making up the buy- 
er’s list in the evening would be that the market- 
ing could be done in the early morning. The 
house-keeper who habitually markets after break- 
fast would be astonished to see the activity which 
prevails in the large markets from four to six 
o’clock in the morning. It is then that the hotel 
and club caterers are selecting the choicest of the 
fresh market supplies, and that the heaviest buying 
of the day isdone. The local vegetable or truck 
farmers drive their loaded wagons to market at 
night; the meats are sent at night, or soon after 
midnight, from the slaughter-houses; and the 
milk and local fruit trains speed in their quota in 
“the wee sma’ hours.’’ So the caterer who de- 
sires the best of the market must needs be early 
there. , 

There is but little difference in the daily scale 
of prices, unless the heat is so great as to make 
the attempt to keep food overnight ill-advised, 
or unless the regular market days occur but two 
or three times a week, as is the case in some 
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Western and Southern towns; then the dealers 
may lower the prices as the day declines rather 
than try to keep their stock over. As a rule, it 
is not a good practice to buy from street ped- 
dlers in cities: their stock is generally that left 
on the large dealers’ hands at the close of the 
market demand, and is in danger of spoiling, if 
not already spoiled. The exception to this con- 
dition is where some dealer or licensed vender, 
known to his customers, habitually brings his 
wares to their houses; in some instances quite 
fresh fruits and vegetables are thus obtainable, 
better than those which have been exposed to 
the sun and dust at the green-grocer’s, notably if 
the vender has a little market garden in the sub- 
urbs, as many Germans and negroes have near 
New York, Cleveland, Washington, and other 
large cities. When venders who are not produce- 
raisers, or are not known to their customers, have 
fresh goods, they usually sell from an over- 
stocked market, or give scant measure, thus tak- 
ing advantage of the fact that they will not soon 
revisit the scene of their questionable dealing. 
In small country neighborhoods the coster-mon- 
ger of England has his prototype in the peripa- 
tetic dealer who brings perfectly good supplies to 
the doors of his regular customers. 

To return to the question of one person buying 
for several, there are more advantages in this 
plan than the securing of fresh supplies; for in- 
stance, goods by the case or barrel cost much less 
than by the pound, except sugar and a very few 
such closely figured articles, and the large quan- 
tity might be divided among several neighbors. 
Take macaroni as asample. In most groceries not 
Italian the price of an inferior article is from fifteen 
to twenty cents a pound; during the passing sea- 
son it has been bought by the case at nine and ten 
cents per pound for the finest imported spaghetti. 
In buying at the large markets the caterer can 
usually have the various articles selected sent by 
the dealers to the local market express, where 
those for each party can be put into a separate 
barrel, the name being marked on each article; 
the charge for delivering each barrel is about 
twenty-five cents ; the caterer can carry a basket 
to contain fruit and butter, which might be in- 
jured by being packed with other things. For 
the information of persons apt to question any 
idea new to them, be it said that this system of 
marketing has been in practice in New York for 
some years, and that it affords one of the many 
ways by which ingenious women add to their in- 
comes. In some instances a fixed sum is paid 
weekly to the caterer, say at the rate of about 
twenty-five cents a trip; in others a small per- 
centage on the total of the account is given; 
either sum is well expended if the caterer is 
well-informed and careful as to quantities and 
the freshness of the purchases, 
holds the man of the family markets on his way 
to business, but he is not always as economical 
as possible, and often provides more than can be 
used to good advantage, especially if he leaves 
any margin for the dealer to enlarge upon. 

One of the best results of outside catering was 
seen in California, where the Chinese cook, an art- 
ist in his way, requested his mistress to give him 
weekly the sui she had habitually spent for 
household expenses; she did so, and asserted 
that she had never lived so bountifully or so 
well, while her “ boy” frankly stated that his 
commission was quite satisfactory to him. More 
will be said about these Chinese servants. Be- 
fore leaving this question of marketing a sugges- 
tion may be made in reference to the green-gro- 
ceries which abound in New York. Walks in 
different parts of the city show one lamentable 
fact—that, as a rule, the green vegetables ex- 
posed for sale are so wilted as to be unfit for 
food. This could be obviated largely if every 
house-keeper would use her influence to induce 
her local grocer or marketman to shade his stock 
from the sun, and to sprinkle it plentifully with 
cool water several times in the course of the morn- 
ing. This would be but comparatively little trou- 
ble to each dealer, and it would not only give his 
wares to his customers in more wholesome con- 
dition, but it would make them more inviting in 
appearance, and preserve those Jeft on his hands 
at the close of the day’s trade. As nearly every 
grocer and marketman has a large refrigerator, 
the bulk of the stock might be left there, or in a 
cool part of the cellar, well sprinkled at least 
twice a day The result would be less loss to the 
dealer, as well as improved food for the buyer, 
A rack could be arranged in one side of the ice- 
box, or the vegetables could be enclosed in a 
large cloth, and that part of the box frequently 
washed. The Board of Health would be doing a 
sanitary service to the public if it would look 
into this matter. The fact is simple enough: all 
vegetables thrive on moisture while growing, or 
keep fresh longer with it after they are cut. 

Personal experience has shown that even the 
most perishable of all vegetables, lettuce, can be 
preserved fresh and crisp for several days in the 
hottest summer weather by keeping it cool and 
damp, not by immersing it in water, except at 
first, and then only long enough to revive it, af- 
ter that, as has already been said in the Bazar, it 
may be wrapped in a wet cloth and laid beside 
the ice, or put into a paper or wooden box and 
closed away from the air, care being taken to 
moisten it twice a day, removing all decayed leaves. 

Our New York Board of Health-does occasion- 
ally awaken to the fact that it possesses the pow- 
er to decide upon the character of the food.of the 
people, but in this matter of insisting upon the 
sale of fresh vegetables and fruit it is spasmodic. 
At no season of the year would action in this di- 
rection be more acceptable than now, when the 
summer heat is upon us. In addition to raiding 
the large markets now and then, the Board could 
secure the passage of a law compelling dealers 
to keep their green supplies in a state favorable 
to health, and so confer a great sanitary blessing 
upon that large class of people who deal almost 
exclusively with grocers and venders 


In some house- * 








NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BATHING SUITS. 


IPE favorite bathing suits this season consist 

of a long garment with the waist and draw- 
ers in one, joined together by a belt on which the 
skirt is buttoned. The neck is cut high, with a 
sailor collar, but the preference is for short sleeves 
that leave the arm free for swimming. There is, 
however, the choice of several kinds of sleeves 
given with most suits, viz., tae mere cap in the 
armhole, the short sleeve, the balf-long which 
reaches to the elbow, and the long coat sleeve 
extending low on the hand to protect it from the 
sun, The cap sleeves are narrow at the top and 
lapped there, but are wider underneath, and turned 
downward, so that no matter how the arm is lift- 
ed the armpits are well covered. 

The waist with a yoke and box pleats extend- 
ing to a belt is one of the best designs, with am- 
ple fulness for concealing the figure. The yoke 
is cut very deep and square across to the arm- 
holés, and may be confined to the front of the 
garment, while the back has three wide box pleats 
from the neck to the belt, and is covered at the 
top by the large square-cornered sailor collar. 
The drawers are sewed to the lower edge of the 
belt of the waist; they are buttoned down the 
front, and are made large and quite straight at 
the knee, and plainly hemmed, instead of being 
gathered to a band as they formerly were. The 
skirt is about two yards wide, and falls just be- 
low the cap of the knee, and the drawers extend 
two or three inches below the skirt. There should 
be an inside belt lining to the skirt (like that in 
children’s kilt skirts) supplied with button-holes 
for the buttons on the belt of the waist. The 
outside belt then does not show the buttons, and 
may be made of a contrasting color of flannel, or 
else trimmed with rows of braid; and this is so 
pretty, and so effectually holds the skirt, that it is 
not necessary to wear the canvas belt used last 
year. 

Navy blue flannels or serges that do not hold 
much water are the favorite materials for bathing 
suits. White flannels and serges are also used, 
and there are combination suits that have a skirt, 
vest, and revers collar of striped flannel, especial- 
ly pretty in pale blue and white stripes, or else 
dark blue and red, but dark sea-blue flannel 
makes the quiet suit in which the bather is least 
disagreeably conspicuous. Rows of mohair braid 
a fourth of an inch wide are put on for trimming 
in white, pale blue, or red. Four or six rows are 
round the collar, caps, belt, skirt, and drawers, 
Another effective trimming is V’s of red or white 
flannel stitched on in graduated sizes down a box 
pleat on each side of the skirt. A vest is set in 
the box-pleated waist on which V’s are stitched, 
and there is a red sailor collar with deep pointed 
revers of red flannel extending down to the belt. 
Still another pretty trimming for a blue suit is a 
border of white flannel two inches wide, with a 
fence row pattern stitched above this, and still 
higher up are blocks of the flannel two inches 
square, Sometimes the edges of the skirt and 
drawers are cut out in squares, piped around, 
and made to fall over a pleating of a contrasting 
color, such as red or white under blue. The 
Breton vest and revers are much used with rows 
of white or red braid in clusters across the vest, 
while the revers are braided in lengthwise rows. 
Sometimes the entire vest is of white or of red 
wool in a blue suit, and the belt is of a color to 
match, 

A novelty in bathing suits is the use of jersey 
wool webbing for the entire suit. The waist and 
drawers are cut in one piece, fitting the form just 
as any jersey basque fits the waist, and over this 
is a skirt made quite wide—nearly three yards— 
because it sags when wet, and is never as firm as 
the more wiry serge or flannel The skirt has 
a belt in which is a drawing-string for making it 
securely tight about the waist line This suit 
usually has short sleeves, and is very pretty when 
made of blue webbing, with a white Pompadour 
square set on the waist, and a high standing 
white collar Two or three rows of wide white 
mohair braid trim the skirt. Another jersey 
wool suit has a blouse with a yoke waist and skirt 
in one, and separate drawers of the elastic wool 
made in one closed piece to slip on and stretch 
out smoothly on the figure , these drawers are en- 
tirely concealed by the skirt of the blouse. and 
the blouse 1s held about the waist by a fanciful 
scarf or a canvas belt Sometimes the trimming 
on such suits is rows of white dots lightly wrought 
on the collar, belt, cuffs, and as a border on the 
skirt. 

Little girls from two to six years of age wear 
one-piece suits with waist and drawers together, 
like children’s sleeping garments. For misses 
and all girls over six years a skirt 1s buttoned on 
the garments just deseribed. Very pretty suits 
of this kind are of white flannel, with striped 
blue and white sailor collar and border, and the 
front of the waist is laced up over a striped 
vest, 

A shoe and stocking combined for bathers 1s 
now made of jersey wool shaped like a long 
stocking to reach above the knees, and finished 
with a water-proof sole that is thick enough to 
protect the foot. The stocking has a seam in 
front and back by which the wearer can make it 
fit well Mules or toe-slippers to wear in the 
bath-room are made of gray Turkish towelling 
bound with red or blue braid, and mounted on 
cork soles. Striped Turkish towelling is used for 
bath robes made up in loose ample Japanese 
shapes 

Bathing caps are made of Turkey red calico, 
or of white linen “ gossamered” over—that is, 
made water-proof like the gossamer rubber cloaks 
These come in three kinds, one being only a puff 
with rubber in the hem, another having a frill in 
front of the puff to protect the face, and a deeper 
frill behind to cover the back of the neck, while 














ered crown. Oil-silk caps are similarly shaped, 
and are shown in plain colors and in checks, 


HINTS ABOUT SUMMER DRESSES, 


Belted waists are liked for the lace dresses 
worn by young ladies. This is true of black 
French lace gowns, and also of those of Valen- 
ciennes. They are folded or gathered on the 
shoulders, and lapped in surplice style, or else the 
V at the neck is filled in with gathered or folded 
net, and the belt is of watered ribbon fastened 
behind or on the left side under a wide watered 
ribbon sash, The skirt has lace flounces of dif- 
ferent widths draped over black or white satin 
surah, and the waist is lined with the same surah. 

Mutton-leg sleeves are coming into fashion, and 
are seen on lace dresses like those just described, 
made with a soft large puff around the armhole 
extending almost to the elbow. With silk sleeves 
close-fitting below the elbow, the full mutton-leg 
effect is given by a pointed puff of lace or of em- 
broidery set in at the top. 

Mousseline de soie, or silk mull, is a favorite 
fabric for summer evening dresses and for bride- 
maids’ gowns, and is also used by Paris modistes 
in preference to lace for parts of wedding dress- 
es, especially if the bride is very young, a nota- 
ble instance being the simple and tasteful wed- 
ding dress made for Mrs. Grover Cleveland. Col- 
ored silk mull among the late importations is 
shown with wide satin stripes of self color, and 
also with small embroidered figures. Poppy red, 
lavender, heliotrope, yellow, and pale green are 
the colors shown in this dainty fabric. 

Short white dresses, with white straw bonnets 
trimmed entirely with white, are the most elegant 
toilettes for summer weddings and day receptions. 
The dress may be of silk mull, or china crape, or 
satin-striped nung’ veiling, or else of Valenciennes 
lace, and the small bonnet is of some fanciful 
braid trimmed with a high bunch of white flow- 
ers in front and very narrow white watered rib- 
bon tied in a bow at the throat. Sometimes 
white tulle veils the entire bonnet, and the trim- 
ming consists of white moiré frills pinked on the 
edges and covering the brim, while high in front 
is a rosette or fan-shaped bow of the moiré pink- 
ed in large scallops or dented in sharp small 
points. If round hats of white straw are worn, 
they also have the entire trimming of white flow- 
ers and white ribbon, except the dark velvet 
which faces the brim. 

The finely dotted net called point d’esprit is 
made great use of in combination with summer 
silks, mulls, crape, and figured laces, It is striped 
by rows of watered or gauze ribbon set on the 
wrong side, and is used for gathered panels on 
the side of skirts, or tor flounces at the foot seen 
at intervals between long silk draperies. Black 
dotted net striped with black gauze ribbon two 
inches wide forms a curtain or gathered panel 
over white moiré in a black silk or lace dress. 
Ecru net with watered ribbon is used in the same 
way in a skirt of striped gros grain that has 
inch-wide stripes of écru and pistache green. 

NECKTIES AND CHEMISETTES. 

Neckties and scarfs for ladies to wear with 
tailor suits are shown in almost as great variety 
as is supplied formen. White lawn ties, narrowly 
folded in smaller sizes than men’s full-dress ties, 
have the tiny bow set on in front, and a buckle to 
adjust the back, and are sold for 25 cents. The 
Four-in-Hand tie of piqué is two inches wide, and 
straight except in the middle where it passes 
around the neck , this is to be knotted close and 
narrowly like a sailor scarf, and costs 20 cents 
White silk scarfs in armure or diaper patterns 
are made up in a very small sailor knot and sold 
for 40 cents. There are also many colored and 
figured neckties, especially small figures on cream 
white foulards and India silks, but pure white ties 
are the caprice of the moment. 

The chemisettes are of various kinds, one for 
plain morning toilettes, for travelling, ete., being 
of pink and white percale striped across on the 
chest, while the high standing collar straight 
around the neck is of white linen, a white sailor 
scarf is then worn to partly conceal the pink 
stripes on the chest, but must also partly display 
them. There are also long chemisettes of percale 
reaching to the waist line, requiring three gold or 
jewelled studs to fasten them, these have cuffs 
and a tie to match, and cost $1 50 a set. They 
are shown in shield shape of three thicknesses, 
or else they are pleated, and may be of plaided or 
striped percale, or with small figures of black, 
red, or blue on white. More dressy chemisettes 
to wear with foulards, Louisines, and India silk 
costumes are of sheer white muslin folded length- 
wise, or finely tucked with some dainty needle- 
work in feather stitching or drawn work down 
the middle and around the high standing collar 
which is made to fasten behind, a very narrow 
full-dress tie of folded white lawn accompanies 
these, and the whole costs from 75 cents to $1 50. 

Double bias folds of China crape, or of silk 
mull, white, blue, or red, are worn inside the neck 
and sleeves of lace or silk dresses. 

A gay blue or scarlet silk handkerchief is worn 
around satlor collars to brighten up simple white 
flannel dresses used for tennis or for yachting 
A pretty way to arrange this is to pass one side 
of the kerchief around the neck, fastening its 
two corners under the turned-over collar, then 
let the front droop down im a curve around the 
neck and fall in a puff on the chest, where it is 
tied or strapped closely three or four inches 
above its end by very narrow white ribbon. 


AUTUMN STYLES, 


By special favor we have obtained an early 
glimpse of the new materials imported for au- 
tumn wear,a full deseription of which will be 
given in our next number 

For information received thanks are due Miss 
Swirzer; and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co. , 
Lorp & Taytor; James McCreery & Co , Le 


a third is a hat with a stiffened brim and a gath- | Bovviitiee Broruers, and Stery Broruxrs, 


PERSONAL. 

Tae Caledonian Ball which was given last 
week in London, and which is an annual event 
in that city, brought forward the Prinee of 
Wales and his son Prince Victor in Scotch 
costumes. : 

—Miss Acnes Lazarus, who was married to 
Mr. MontaGue Marks in London a few days 
ago, is a sister of Miss Emma Lazarus, a poet 
whose work has been warmly appreciated. Mr. 
Marks is the editor of a succ ssful art maga- 
zine published in this city, and the Lazanus 
family is well known in New York, The mar- 
riage brings together two distinguished [srael- 
itish families. 

—M. CoQuELIN expects to make his first ap- 
pearance on the American stage in this city 
next December. 

—The new Cardinal at Baltimore, Arckbishop 
GIBBONS, is a Conspicuous example of the priest 
who, starting from a lowly origin and in the 
ranks of the Church, rises step by step until he 
attains finally a kind of honor that few Ameri- 
cans can look forward io. Cardinal GIBBONs is 
a man of lovable disposition, high character, and 
broad culture. It is felt that the Vatican has 
shown a proper appreciation of striking merit 
in elevating such a priest to so lofty a place. 

—EmiIe AUGIER, who is the greatest contem- 
porary dramatist of France, declares that he 
will never write another play. He is an old 
man, has enjoyed his full measure of success, 
and has no longer any love for the theatre. He 
has a wife, but no children. He devotes most 
of his time to her, and cares little for the active 
affairs of life which continue to go on about 
him. 

—Mr. ARCHIBALD Fores and his bride, the 
daughter of General MontGomery C. Meias, 
have sailed for Europe, aud will spend the suin- 
mer in Scotland. 

—At an exhibition given by deaf-mutes in this 
city two blind deaf- mutes conversed together 
easily by means of sigus and the manual alpha 
bet. One of them also used the type- writer 
with astonishing skill. 

—The large and handsome house at Elberon 
built by the late W. K. Garrison will be occu- 
pied this summer by Mr. Pigxre LonitiLanp 
aud his family. 

—Mrs. GRANT was not willing to give up her 
cottage at Long Branch for the sum which was 
offered for it, and has therefore decided to re- 
main Mr. Gzon@s WasHINGTON CHILDs's neigh- 
bor till autumn. 

—Mrs. McCLeLian, wife of the late General 
McCLELLAN, wis to have been the guest of the 
Comte de Paris and his family in France this 
summer, but the expulsion of the princes has 
obliged her to make other arrangements. 

—Mr. Laurence Huron, who has heretofore 
spent most of his summers in England, is now 
making his residence temporarily at Stockbridge, 
among the Berkshire Hills. 

—A bride who was married last week at Chi- 
cago received, among her wedding gifts, a lurge 
roll of bank stock, several magnificent solitaire 
diamonds, a love-knot of brilliant cut pebbles, 
and a string of whole Persian pearls clasped with 
diamonds. 

—Miss Kate GREATOREX, her mother, and her 
sister, are now in Florence, where they pass their 
time in the study of serious art, in painting, and 
in travelling from place to place, each of which 
is apt to be more picturesque than another. 
They will return to New York only when their 
work in Italy is done. Meanwhile they will be 
represented at the exhibitions. 

—Madame Parti's first appearance in public 
since her marriage with Signor Nicouini brought 
a tremendous throng to Albert Hall, London, 
and the great singer was greeted with enthusi- 
asm. The occasion was in every respect one of 
the most brilliant of the season. A young Amer- 
ican lady, Miss Emity WINANT, was also heard 
in this concert, and was warmly applauded for 
her beautiful contralto voice and broad, sim- 
ple style. 

—Long Branch, it has been decided, is to have 
a very handsome theatre, large enough to seat 
thousand persons, and tastefully decorated. It 
will be used also as a ball-room and concert- 
| room, 




















—The celebration of the quarter-millennial of 
the city of Providence last week was an event of 
exceptional interest, and it was useful as a trib- 
ute to that very remarkable man Roger WILL- 
IAMS, Who, after his banishment from Massachu- 
setts, where he was cordially hated, found a per- 
manent home in Rhode Island. WILLIAMS was 
born in Wales, and was educated at Cambridge. 
He became a clergyman of the Church of Eng 
land, but soon revolted from it on account of 
what he considered its Roman perversions. He 
crossed the ocean in search of anew country and 
| freedom of faith. His original and independent 
mind was not tolerated in Boston, although he 
wus successful in establishing a State and a city, 
yet those who learned to understand him— 
especially the Indians—cherished for him the 
deepest respect. 

—Mr Henry WATTERSON has been the guest 
of the American Minister in Switzerland. His 
stay of one month im London improved his 
health considerably. 

—Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, whose death was 
announced recently, was partly forgotten by this 
generation, which knows his son much better. 
Nevertheless he was respected by everybody in 
London, and he is now recalled as a man of firm 
mind and excellent character. He won distine- 
tion in India, and was the inventor of the exist- 
ing civil service in England 

—Justice MATTHEWS and Mrs. Mary K. Tuea- 
KER were married quietly in this city, and sailed 
the next day for Europe. 

—Ex-President AnTuur has passed through 
many dangerous stages since the beginning of 
his illness, but has gained some ground never- 
theless. He is terribly emaciated, and is with- 
out physical strength. He will spend the sum- 
mer at New London, where he is now resting. 

—Mrs. CLEVELAND has astriking and charming 
face, and a form in which grace and dignity are 
happily combined. Standing beside her hus- 
band, she seems to be even taller than he; asa 
matter of fact, she is a trifle shorter. She hus 
agreeably disappointed those who predicted that 
she would be embarrassed by her complex and 
onerous position in the White House. She has 
taken up her duties in a perfectly simple man- 
ner, with delightful tact, and withont painful sel f- 
consciousness. There can be no doubt that, in 
a social sense, Mrs, CLEVELAND is entirely suc- 
1 cessful, 
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Old Lady’s Dress 
Cap. 

Brack Chantilly lace, 
jetted lace, and black vel- 
vet ribbon are the mate- 
rials for this cap. The 
foundation is a light 
frame or front of stiff net 
and wire, which is cover- 
ed over with bands of 
velvet ribbon, and has a 
ribbon bow placed at the 
middle of the front. A 
band of jetted lace with 
a fringe of jet drops veils 
the front. The crown is 
filled in by two draped 
scarfs of dotted tulle 
edged with Chantilly lace. 


Old Lady’s Cap. 

Cur a double piece from 
Fig. 57, Supplement, of 
black stiff net for the 
front of this cap; wire the 
edges, and bind them with narrow ribbon. Cut the soft crown 
by Fig. 58, of dotted tulle underlaid with plain net or tulle. Pleat 
the edge of the erewn by bringing x on @, and set it on the net 
front from 52 to 583; gather it from ¢ to s, and bind the lower 
edge with a narrow strip of tulle seven inches long. The edge 
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Otp Lapy’s Dress Cap. 





Perricoat with TouRNuRE. Summer Mantie ror Exvperty Lapy. 


For pattern and deseription see Suppl., No. VII., Figs. 39-41. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 47-49. 






of the cap is surrounded with 
a black lace ruche, which is 
also carried up the back edge 
of the brim. A double jabot 
of lace is formed on the 
crown, with a row of loops of 
gray and black figured rib- 
bon along the middle. The 
same ribbon is used for a 
bow and twist on the front, 
and is continued for strings, 


Embroidered Blotter. 
See illustration on page 473, 
Tue sides and top of this 
blotter are covered with 
stamped leather, and the 
knob is of ebony. The 
leather on the top is deco- 
rated with a design in raised 
metal embroidery, worked 
with bullion of several me- 
tallic tints. The outline de- 
sign for this embroidery is 
given in Fig. 30 on the ac- 
companying pattern - sheet 
Oxtp Lapy’s Cap. Supplement. The design is 
For pattern see Suppl., No. XII., Figs. 57 and 58. thickly padded first with soft 
knitting cotton to give the 
requisite roundness before the bullion is applied. The bullion 
for metal embroidery is cut into the lengths required for the 
stitches ;. each piece is strung on strong silk, and sewed down 
as a row of beads should be. ° 








Srripep Satin Perticoat. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 














LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S BATHING 
Fig. 1.—Baruine Surr vor Boy rrom 4 Fig. 2.—Lapy’s Bararne Surr. Fig. 3.—Lapy’s Batsine Suir anp 
ro 6 Years oLp.—({For pattern and de- For pattern and description see Croak. 
ecription see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 50-53. } Suppl., No. IV., Figs. 27-29. For diagram and description see Suppl. 








SUITS. 
Fig. 4.—Baraine Surr ror Grrr rrom 8 Fig. 5.—Lapy’s Baraine Surr with 
To 10 Years OLp.—{For pattern and de- Cap.—[{For pattern and description sve 


scription see Suppl., No. VIII., Figs. 42-46.] Supplement, No. IL., Figs. 15-21.] 
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IN THE GLOAMING. 
See illustration on page 465. 
FTER the day, with its glare and heat, 
Its burdens’ weight and its fever-beat, 
Sweet is the dusk, when the stars look down 
Like the eyes of angels on field and town, 
Though yet the brooks and the rivers flow 
Touched with the rose of a fading glow, 
And the birdling under the downy breast 
Of the mother stirs in the cradie nest. 


Coo the doves in the belfry tower, 
Softly telling the vesper hour; 

Robed in their garments fleecy white, 
Dear little children say good-night ; 
Gathers the dew in the lily bell, 

Over the pines the west winds swell, 
And the crimson sky of the parting day 
Pales to the hue of an ashen gray. 


Brushing the tangled vines aside, 

Skirting the meadows duisy-pied, 

Crossing the bridge in the lingering light, 
Heedless of moments that wing their flight, 
All her soul in her happy face, 

Comes a girl to the trysting-place ; 
Somebody's waiting to meet her there, 

Oft the theme of the maiden’s prayer. 


Trouble and cere in the world I wis, 

But the world hath hours of Eden bliss, 
While true young hearts in the gloaming sweet 
The story of love’s young dream repeat, 
With only the stars for watchers high, 

With only the whispering breezes nigh, 

Life before them, and peace around, 

And their fearless feet upon holy ground. 


Long and late ere the shadows troop 

Past the path where the willows droop, 
Over the foot-bridge step once more— 
Maiden, home to thy mother’s door; 

Linger not at the trysting-place, 

Blashes sweet in thy flower face; 

Throvgh the gloaming the white doves call, 
Hasten back ere the dark night’s fall. 


After the day, with its fever-beat, 

lts pulse of care, and its giare and heat, 
Presses a finger of quiet down, 

Soft as a blessing on field and town, 

Brim the lilies with honey-dew, 

And the stars the veiling clouds look through, 
While, all her soul in her happy face, 

The maiden goes to the trysting-place. 





THE HEIR OF THE AGES* 
Br JAMES PAYN, 


Arruor or “ A Breear on Housesack,” “ A Woman's 
Venoeranor,” “ Buxw in Tur Bonu,” “ Tus 
Tat« or Tun Town,” ero. 


CHAPTER LI. 
DISAPPOINTED HOPE. 


HE news of Miss Dart’s illness, following so 

quickly upon the revelation of her supposed 
identity, had produced no little sensation, just as 
one stone dropped into a pond immediately after 
another has a cumulative effect upon its surface. 
It had assisted many a diner-out in the perform- 
ance of his duty to his neighbor, had formed the 
topic of conversation among the ladies in. the 
drawing-room, and even evoked a languid com- 
ment in the smoking-room afterward. Society had 
been pleased to consider itself quite distressed 
about it. Scores of carriages, some even with oc- 
cupants, had called to leave “ kind inquiries” at 
her modest dwelling ; and every post brought ex- 
pressions of condelence and sympathy, many of 
them genuine, many more spurious, but all sig- 
nificant of the extent of her fame. 

These letters, at Aunt Jane’s request, were 
opened, and—when necessary—replied to by Mr. 
Argand ; communications of a private kind there 
were none, since her personal friends were aware 
of her condition, which, of course, made it im- 
possible for her to attend to correspondence. 
On the morning after Sir David's visit there ar- 
rived a letter, which her deputy opened as usual, 
and of the brief contents of which he became 
possessed almost before he was aware. Perhaps, 
even if he had guessed its private character, he 
would, under the circumstances, have been justi- 
fied in reading; at all events, as matters turned 
out, it was well indeed that he did so. 


“Dear Miss Darv’—it began—‘“I beg to ac- 
knowledge your favor of the 15th. Every word 
of it does you honor, except so far as it imputes 
a somewhat impatient, not to say greedy, dispo- 
sitiod to your humble servant. Two thousand 
pounds is two thousand pounds, and | should, 
of course, be loath to lose it; but, in spite of your 
forebodings, I shall beg leave to continue to look 
upon it as in safe hands. At all events, for the 
present, there is not the slightest need to distress 
yourself about.the matter. Three months hence, 
or even a later date, will be time enough to con- 
sider the subject from the point of view of your 
kind communication, Pray keep your mind at 


ease as far as I am concerned, and devote your- * 


self to regaining that health and strength to your 
recovery of which so many thousands are look- 
ing forward with selfish hopes, besides 
* Yours, most faithfully, 
“ ALEXANDER Rose.” - 


In five minutes Mr. Argand, with the letter in 
his pocket, was in a hansom on his way to Pater- 
noster Row; and that he had Jost no time, tior 
stopped to speak of the matter to any one in the 
hotse, was fortunate, for hardly had he left the 
house before Aunt Jane came down, at the pa- 
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tient’s request, to know if there was any commu- 
nication from Mr. Rose. He found the publisher 
at his office, and obtained from him, though not 
without much difficulty, the details of his trans- 
action with Miss Dart. To do Mr. Rose justice, 
he was very unwilling to disclose his client’s se- 
cret, even though it was to his obvious advantage 
to do so; but to his visitor’s authoritative state- 
ment, “I am engaged to be married to this young 
lady; her affairs are my affairs, and her debts are 
my debts,” there could, of course, be but one re- 
ply. Mr. Argand received it with an emotion that 
quite affected the kind-hearted publisher, and the 
sight of which would have facilitated subsequent 
arrangements more than he would have been will- 
ing to confess, even had there been any difficulty 
in the matter, which, indeed, there was none. Mr. 
Argand, on the security of the Millennium, which 
thus proved itself almost as negotiable as current 
coin, became at once responsible for the sum ad- 
vanced to Miss Dart, and between them they con- 
cocted a letter, which, placed in the same en- 
velop, was simply substituted for that which had 
come from Paternoster Row by post. 


“Dear Miss Dart,—I beg to acknowledge” — 
and here ended the publisher's part of the compo- 
sition—* your favor of the 15th inst. I am sorry 
you should have troubled yourself to write from 
your sick-room upon a mere business matter. 
When you get quite well and strong I shall be 
happy to discuss it with you, but in the mean 
time let me assure you that I have taken such 
measures as will amply insure myself against any 
possible loss as concerns the sum of money I ad- 
vanced to you. I dare say this astonishes you, 
but there are a good many things in the book 
trade that would astonish you if I were so impru- 
dent as to reveal them. With the most sincere 
hope for your speedy recovery, ever yours faith- 
fully, ALEXANDER Rost.” 


The success of this little conspiracy was much 
more satisfactory than that which attends most 
pious frauds. Had Lizzie’s brain been in full 
working order, it is doubtful, indeed, whether 
even the most positive assurance from a creditor 
could have convinced her that a debt could be 
discharged without any consideration having been 
given for it; but as matters were, no composing 
draught within the resources of the Pharmacopeia 
could have soothed her nerves as did Mr. Rose’s 
quittance. From the moment she received it she 
began to mend; and as time wore on, Felix sup- 
plemented the magic potion by giving her good 
accounts (quite justified by the facts, however). of 
the success of the Millennium. 

“If you should never write again, my darling,” 
he once said to her, “there will always, thanks 
to you” (which was literally true, for but for her 
the Millennium would have been his no longer), 
“be amply sufficient for us to live upon.” 

The manner in which she received this news 
would have been curroboration enough, had he 
needed it, of the trouble that had so long con- 
cerned her. 

“Thank Heaven for that !” she murmured, fer- 
vently, “for, Felix, darling, I shall never write 
again.” 

Her mind, indeed, for all purposes of imagina- 
tion, had become a sealed book. She could think, 
but she could ne longer create. What had caused 
this, Science itself.could not explain, though it 
was by no means the first case of a similar kind 
that has been presented to iis notice. What was 
still more curious, now that the necessity for ex- 
ertion in this direction no longer existed, the de- 
sire for it had also vanished. That passionate 
yearning to express her thoughts on paper, which 
had once compelled her fingers, seemed to have 
died a sudden death. She once asked Sir David, 
who continued to take great interest in her, ou 
psychological as well as persona] grounds, whether, 
in his opinion, it would ever be resuscitated. ‘“ My 
dear young lady,” he answered, frankly, “I don’t 
think it ever will. It is possible, on the other 
hand, that it may be so, , If anything should oc- 
cur to stir your nature to lis depths—some great 
happiness, for example (for we. will not speak of 
calamity)—the magic fountain may leap up again 
with its accustomed song.” 

“Then it never will do so,” she answered, with 
a smile and a, sigh, “since I am as. happy already 
as it is possible for mortal woman to be ;” for, as 
it happened, it was the-eve of her bridal day. 

This resignation to the will of Fate was, of 
course, a thankworthy circumstance; but though 
dreams of ambition no Jonger troubled Lizzie, 
those which she had so often indulged in, as re- 
garded the happiness of others, were abandoned 
with supreme regret. She had secretly prom- 
ised herself to make the welfare of Matthew and 
Mary her peculiar care. The former was re- 
covering from his malady in a manner much be- 
yond expectation; but, even if he grew strong 
and well, how could he ask his beloved Mary to 
become his wife without the means of support- 
ing her? It was-to be feared, indeed, that he 
had only been rescued from the grave to become, 
with his devoted mother, the prey of poverty, 
She had, as has been. said, been living on her 
principal—a noble but most imprudent abnega- 
tion. She had.said to herself, “ It will last his 
time”; and now, alas! without knowing it, the 
unfortunate young nan was overliving that time, 
and his mother’s means were wellnigh exhaust- 
ed. Their position was worse than précarious, 
for its end was certain—it was hopelessly de- 
plorable. Lizzie could “ rest on her laurels,” and 
even live upon them; but they could not sustain 
others, as she had hoped they would. do. 

This reflection imbittered even her honey-moon, 
some of which was spent at Casterton. Had an 
opportunity offered itself to get rid of Battle Hill, 
she would have seized it, so urgent seemed the 
necessity of having a sum of money in hand to 
postpone, till Matthew should at least have raade 
a complete recovery, the calamity that was over- 
hanging him and his. Not a word, however, did 











the widow breathe of her need, the pressing char- 
acter of which Lizzie only learnt through her 
original informant, Roger Leyden. The bride and 
bridegroom were received with the same modest 
hospitality that had always reigned at the Look- 
out, 

Mr. Snugg had good cause to congratulate his 
employer, though not himself, upon having got 
rid of all that well-known and valuable property 
commonly called “‘The Loomp,” for there were no 
other bidders, and the time seemed distant in- 
deed when the purchaser should put it to that 
use for which she had o:ce so proudly intended 
it. The newly married couple had a fairly good, 
though of course precarious, income; for who 
can tell, in the case of however popular a peri- 
odical, what a few months may bring in the way 
of disaster? It had but a scanty margin. The 
Kilburn cottage was given up, and Aunt Jane 
came to live with them and Miss Argand in Hare- 
wood Square. In spite of much experience to 
the contrary in similar arrangements, these ele- 
ments kindly mixed; they were a united and 
happy family party. Miss Argand, thougl she 
tendered her resignation, aud even pressed it, 
was not dispossessed of her position as the lady 
of the house. Domestic honors were not such 
as her new sister-in-law had ever sighed for, 
while it would have been as difficult to rouse 
Aunt Jane’s ambition in that or any other direc- 
tion as that of a white mouse. 

In literature, as well as in all other matters, 
Lizzie continued to take the same intelligent in- 
terest as before ; it was but the creative faculty, 
which for the most part is only missed on paper, 
which had disappeared. Her sympathies were as 
keen as ever, She was even much agitated by 
an event that happened about this time, which 
might well have been supposed to have had lit- 
tle, if any, interest for her, namely, the decease 
of Jefferson Melburn. He met his death by vio- 
lence at the hands of poachers, with whom he 
and his keepers came into conflict in the coverts 
of Burrow Hall. The game-laws was one of the 
many subjects which Miss Dart and he had been 
wont to discuss together, and she remembered 
well how, for his own ends, as so often happen- 
ed, he had pretended to be a convert to her 
views. This, doubtless, made the manner of his 
death peculiarly distressing to her. Otherwise, 
that he had left the world couid hardly be a mat- 
ter to be deplored. He had done evil and not 
good all his days, and had left evil behind him. 
He had failed in an attempt.to secure Winthrop’s 
money (who had fallen a victim to his own vices 
some months before), had speculated on its re- 
version aud contracted heavy debts, which had 
to be paid out of the already deeply encumbered 
estate; and the Squire was left with a mere pit- 
tance. It even became necessary to part with 


the hall, which was advertised forsale. There’ 


were memories about it connected with her mother 
which made this circumstance painful to Mary, 
though her father thought little of it. Broken 
in health and spirit, his pride-was still stiff and 
strong ; and, in any case, he would probably have 
shrunk from residing with narrow means in a spot 
where he had once held his head so high. He an- 
nounced his intention of living abroad; nor did 
he express any wish that his daughter should ac- 
company him. He had long, indeed, ceased to 
even affect an interest in her, and was her fa- 
ther only in name. . How much circumstances 
had-to do with this, it was useless to speculate ; 
but they certainly had something. But for the 
need, or the apparent need, of a rich suifor for 
Mary, it is probable that this estrangement would 
never haye taken place. How far our domestic 
relations are affected by external matters would be 
certainly a curious, and perhaps even a profita- 
ble, inquiry. Just now the hard results of pover- 
ty were pressing upon Lizzie’s mind with painful 
persistence. She had known its harshness too 
well not to sympathize with its effect upon those 
she loved; and she resented, upon their account, 
the palsy of those faculties which had once prom- 
ised her such material advantages. If they had 
still been hers, she could have relieved dear Mrs. 
Meyrick from her embarrassments—a term of 
euphony too often applied to ruin—and made 
two lives happy. For herself, she wanted no- 
thing. Felix and she, though no longer bride and 
bridegroom, were still lovers. There was no hap- 
pier home than hers in the whole world of Lon- 
don; nor did it contain a happier woman, save 
for the thought of those for whom the cup of 
Life held such different measure. ° 





CHAPTER LI. 
THE HEIR OF THE AGES. 


THERE was once a woman who, if we may be- 
lieve the records of the period in whiecli she 
“ flourished,” was the prominent figure of the 
day in literary society in London. | She was not 
only studied in the closet, but held the rapt at- 
tention of thousands upon the stage. We have 
the written authority of one-of .the greatest 
geniuses of all-time that she was the -greatest 
genius of Ais time; and his view was more or 
less endorsed by his contemporaries. While still 
inher prime, her gift — we may call it by what 
name we please, for, as often happens, the opin- 
ion of posterity and that of her own time were 
at variance on the matter — was suddenly taken 
away from ber; her popularity vanished with it 
so immediately that we may almost say she 
awoke one morning and found herself unknown. 
For a quarter of a century she lived on—a charm- 
ing woman, mingling in society as before, and in 
one sense even more so than ever, for she was no 
longer on a pedestal, but stood on the same plane 
with the rest of the world. It is recorded of her 
that, under these changed circumstances, she was 
very cheerful and happy. It had been hitherto 
a case without parallel; but if matters should 
continue as at present, that of Elizabeth 2 
bade fair to match it, She accepted her position 





with the like resignation ; and if she did so now 
when the heavy hand of disappointment was first 
laid upon her, it was evident that with the lapse 
of time the weight of it would grow less and less. 
Indeed, what alone distressed her now — if any- 
thing of the kind could be said to distress her— 
were the thoughtless questions occasionally ad- 
dressed to her, by those ignorant of the circum- 
stances, with respect to her forth-coming works ; 
a faint flush would then come into her cheeks, 
and she would make some evasive and generally 
gay reply. Such inquiries were natural enough, 
but they used to irritate Felix exceedingly. 

“Good heavens! sir,” he exclaimed to one of 
those impertinent questioners, whose thoughtless 
words he imagined had given Lizzie more annoy- 
ance than was really the case, “are you in the 
habit of asking the matrons of your acquaintance 
when they are about to gratify the world with 
an increase to their families ?” 

But in his calmer moments he confessed to 
himself that this was not quite a parallel case. 

One day in early spring-time Lizzie received a 
letter from Casterton in an unfamiliar handwrit- 
ing. She opened it in some alarm, for she was 
always on the watch for the first knell of a catas- 
trophe in that quarter, nor did the signature of 
the letter, to which she turned at once, reassure 
her, for it was that of Roger Leyden, to whom 
alone, besides herself, the state of the widow’s af- 
fairs were known. The despatch was a long one, 
which increased her fears. 


“My pear Mrs. ArGanp,”’ —it began—“a 
most remarkable incident has just occurred here, 
the results of which almost take my breath away 
as I relate them. But a few hours ago, in the 
early morning, I chanced to be on Battle Hill— 
your Hill. There had been a heavy storm during 
the night, but the wind had ceased and the sky 
was clear, Suddenly I heard a rumbling noise 
like subterranean thunder. Then, as it seemed to 
me, the whole Hill, like the wood of Dunsinane, 
began to move, It was, however, only a part of 
it, and did not include the summit, on which I 
was standing. The fir-trees were tossed to and 
fro as though a strong wind were blowing, 
though they were not more agitated than I. I 
thought my beloved Hill, or half of it, was going 
to run into the sea, An immense superficies— 
ten acres, I should say—with all that was upon it, 
was moving swiftly downward, accompanied by 
a peculiar noise, which I can only liken to that 
of a flock of sheep running in fright at the sight 
of a dog. You know there are a few firs.in the 
extreme hollow, only the tips of which can be 
discerned from the top; I saw these disappear- 
ing, with a sort of sudden but noiseless violence, 
as though they had been plucked up by the 
roots. Long and deep chasms gaped to left and 
right, on which fragments of earth remained 
standing, still topped by the green turf. Hol- 
lows were raised to mounts, and mounts reduced 
to hollows. Yet all this occurred in less, at the 
utmost, than a quarter of an hour. Fortunately, 
as you will presently see, I was the sole witness 
of this phenomenon, 

“And now remains the most astounding in- 
cident of it. As soon as the movement.of the 
earth permitted it, I descended to the scene of 
desolation. On the upper part of the lower for- 
mation of the hill—which, you remember, is like 
that of a quartern loaf—a body of earth about 
fifty feet thick had been carried away. On the 
bed of soil thus left bare such a spectacle pre- 
sented itself as had never been imagined out of 
an Eastern tale. The whole place was strewed 
with treasure. Diamonds, rubies, sapphires, and 
emeralds, all torn from their settings—showing 
they had been no personal ornaments—cups and 
flagons of gold, tarnished by time and mould, of 
course, but beautifully embossed and carved, 
strewed the ground in all directions. There 
were no less than five crucifixes of solid gold, 
and one crosier of the same metal, broken, but 
set with precious stones. I cannot at. present 
compute even the number of these objects, and 
far less their value; but it must be something 
enormous. It is, of course, the hoard buried by 
Urfa the Dane—the spoil of the churches of 
London and Canterbury, of which defeat and 
death deprived him. He had placed it in the 
side of the hill next the sea, no doubt for the 
convenience of shipping it, and where, thank 
Heaven ! my lord never thought of digging for 
it.’ 


The reader here put down the letter in sheer 
amazement. Then a chill crept over her at the 
thought that what had just been described to her 
had not actually taken place. Perhaps the anti- 
quary’s wits had failed him, and he had depicted 
as an actual occurrence what had, in fact, pre- 
sented itself to his imagination a hundred times 
before. There was, however, too much particu- 
larity in the narrative for that; and, moreover, 
there was the landslip, which could hardly have 
suggested itself as a deus ex machina unless it 
had proved to be one. 


“Notwithstanding the stupendousness of the 
phenomenon,” continued her correspondent, “ my 
first thought was of you and Mary. But for that, 
this sudden realization of the dream of half a 
lifetime would, I verily believe, have shaken my 
reason. The question was how, having found 
this treasure, should the discovery of it be kept 
secret till it could be secured by its rightful own- 
ers? [had no spade or implements of any kind; 
and there was nothing for it but to take up the 
earth in my hands and therewith cover up the 
treasure which it had just revealed. As soon, 


however, as the news of the landslip should reach 
the town, the hill, of course, would be visited by 
crowds, and this precaution would be unavailing. 
Fortunately it was still early, and the noise of the 
late commotion had, as it turned out, reached no 
ears but my own. There was nothing for it but 
to hasten home and procure such bags and bas- 
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kets as I could lay hands upon, and the services 
of a lad with a wheelbarrow. As I left the Hill, 
however, I met Harman, the miller, coming out of 
Casterton with his cart full of sacks. I knew him 
for an honest man, and at once determined to 
make him my confidant. Indeed, I could have 
done little without him, and might have lost all. 
I gave him to understand that what | wanted of 
him would be the best morning’s work miller 
ever put his hands to. And then, taking half a 
dozen sacks on our shoulders, I took him to the 
scene of operations. Never since Ali Baba be- 
held the treasure of the forty thieves was man 
so astonished. I told him that it all belonged to 
the Crown—a treasure-trove—and that every ar- 
ticle was sacred, which, in a sense, was true, This 
seemed to impress him as much as the sight of 
the things themselves, and a great deal more than 
the landslip. 

“ Besides his sacks, he had some twine, and we 
packed up between us everything we could lay our 
hands upon, and took it in the cart to my cellar. 
Within an hour all Casterton was on The Loomp, 
examining the natural phenomenon; but the 
most remarkable of its incidents is for the pre- 
sent a secret, known only to your humble servant, 
Harman the miller, and one other. That one 
other is Mrs. Meyrick, to whom I could not re- 
sist the temptation of revealing it; not for the 
pleasure of telling, but because I knew the weight 
of care which the knowledge of Mary’s good for- 
tune would remove. You and she (as per agree- 
ment) are, of course, tlhe proprietors of all this 
wealth, to dispose of as you please, after disburs- 
ing that “something handsome” which I have 
promised in your name to the miller. I have 
‘consulted the books’ as to your claim in the 
matter, and feel sure there is no doubt about it. 
I had, in my ignorance, secured you the manorial 
rights in the Hill—quite a titbit of legal litera- 
ture, which you, nevertheless, had not the patience 
to listen to; but it seems I might have saved 
myself the trouble. The case stands thus: trea- 
sure-trove in most cases belongs to the Crown, 
which always pays an equivalent for its value 
upon the property being given up; in this case, 
however, there is no need to be under an obliga- 
tion to Royalty, for when the said treasure-trove 
is not hidden and covered by the earth, it belongs 
to the finder, who, of course, is, by proxy, your- 
self. Heaven knows I never wanted a coin of it— 
and, indeed, there are no coins—there was no 
robbery on Urfa’s part at all; it was pure sacri- 
lege. I never had any wants, and I have no longer 
any wishes. Matthew and Mary, Mrs. Meyrick 
and your dear self, can now never know the curse 
of poverty; and you are all of that sort whom 
riches cannot spoil. It will suffice for me to be 
acknowledged a prophet in my own country. I 
would also respectfully draw your attention to the 
fact that the stars have fulfilled their prediction. 
When they decreed you wealth, I was very cer- 
tain that they meant something more than the 
fruits of literature. They don’t put. themselves 
out (with portents and the like) for a trifle. Mat- 
thew always called you the ‘ Heir of the Ages,’ but 
he little guessed how well the title was to-be justi- 
fied: It is now no longer a mere intellectual com- 
pliment... Centuries have given up their treasure 
to you, the Past has made you its residuary legatee. 
You will, however, I am: well convinced, hold all 
in trust to promote the happiness and ‘the good 
of others. I send you a thousand congratulations ; 
and also, by train, lest you should fancy, as you 
well may, that I have been dreaming, a single 
sample of your new possessions, or, as Harman 
calls it, ‘one of the mugs ’—a curious specimen 
of eighth-century handiwork.” 

This letter had come by the afternoon post, so 
that Lizzie had not long to wait before commu- 
nicating its contents to her husband. To him she 
felt they were first owed, since but for him she 
might never have become the possessor of Battle 
Hill. Second only. to the pleasure she had of 
telling the good news to Felix, was that she felt 
in revealing it to Aunt Jane. Indeed, in the 
latter. case there were circumstances which made 
it even more delightful to her. It was, in fact, 
an act of reparation ; for had she not once shown 
her the promised land (with a house on it) in 
vain, and unwittingly caused her a bitter disap- 
pointment? . There had been a slip between the 
cup and the: lip, but it had been made ample 
anfénds for by.a slip of another kind. This was 
Joahna’s first joke—“ a beaded bubble winking 
at the brim” of her cup of-tiappiness ; and though 
her. brother expressed an editorial hope that they 
might “hear from her again,’ it has been, up to 
the.present date, her last. There was some con- 
tention about the division of the treasure—which 
realized quite a fortune—but it did net even at- 
tain the dimensions of a friendly suit, and was 
settled out of court. At first Mary eould not be 
brought to understand how any part. of it came 
to her at all; but as Roger Leyden pointed out, 
with grave severity, if. the agreement was void 
by which Lizzie hecame Mary’s co-heiress, it would 
deprive. Lizzie of her own rights, since the trea- 
sure would then revert to the finder himself; and 
there would probably have been little difference 
in its. distribution. evensif, it-had, 

Indeed, the greatest difficulty in the business 
was to get the antiquary to accept what seemed 
to all parties but himself. reasonable share. 
He_was, however, eventually induced to take a 
sum which to him was affluence.. If he did net 
hold bis. head higher in consequeneé, he was, at 
least, brought nearer to his frieid® the stars, for 
with a portion of the money he built an -enor- 
mous telescope, which was the wonder of the 
neighborhood. 

None but himself knew how near the little 
household at the Lookout had been to ruin when 
fortune thus stepped in and saved it. But the 
change could be read in the widow’s face. It 
was marvellous, to those who knew nothing of 
the care that had oppressed her, how she sud- 
denly threw off the “fardel of her years,” and 
became comparatively young again. Within the 





period which Sir David had allowed for his re- 
covery, her Matthew had completely regained 
health and strength. His favorite walk during 
convalescence was to “The Loomp,” where, on 
the very spot where the treasure was found, a 
house was rising, under the superintendence of 
Mr. Snugg, for Lizzie and her husband, with spe- 
cial rooms in it, we may be sure, for Joanna and 
Aunt Jane, 

The first use to which it was put when com- 
pleted was to welcome the wedding guests of the 
young couple. That Mary should te married 
from her house was a pleasure that Lizzie had 
long promised herself, and, unlike most plea- 
sures, it fulfilled all expectation. The guests were 
few, but never uid happier faces beam round a 
breakfast table. Even the Squire, who had come 
over from the Continent to do honor to the oe- 
casion, was wreathed in smiles. Mary had be- 
haved to him with great generosity, and even 
offered to make such an arrangement as would 
enable him to reside at Burrow Hall, which had 
not as yet been sold, He preferred, however, 
the life which he had chosen for himself, and 
which suited him in many ways. The family seat 
was therefore purchased by the young couple, 
who divide the time between it and the Lookout. 
To borrow a phrase from the Major’s sporting 
vocabulary, you could—in summer-time at least 
—cover the whole of the chief personages of this 
history with a pocket-handkerchief, for they dwell 
only a few miles apart, even when they are not, 
as often happens, staying under each other's 
roofs. 

Matthew and Mary have several children, all 
idolized by grandmamma; but Fortune has de- 
nied that blessing to the Argands. They are, 
nevertheless, a very happy couple. Half the year 
they spend in ‘Casterton and half in Harewood 
Square. The Millennium still lives and prospers 
under, Mr. Argand’s management. What does 
Lizzie do with herself? it may be asked. It is 
not, however, necessary to answer that question, 
since the reader, if he #s a reader, knows as much 
about the matter as Ido. On the very afternoon 
of Mary’s marriage, Felix found his wife at her 
desk in her boudoir—the window of which com- 
mands, to my mind, the most charming view in 
England. “That seems a very lengthy communi- 
cation, my dear,” he observed ; “are you writing 
an account of our festivities to the Morning 
Post?” 

“No, my dear ; I am clothing the skeleton.” 

Sir David’s forecast had been correct. Mary's 
marriage with Matthew had stirred Lizzie’s nature 
to its very depths, and the spring, so long sealed, 
had burst forth again. 


THE END. 





WASHING THE DISHES. 
By MARGARET EYTINGE. 
HE stood upon a shady porch 
Before a milk-white table, 
And o’er her head a rose-vine wreathed 
The brown old-fashioned gable. 
A pretty cotton gown she” wore, 
With sleeves rolled up displaying 
Her lovely arms, and on the breeze 
Her curls. were lightly straying. 
This side a cage of song-birds hung, 
And that.a globe of fishes, 
And butterflies flew in and out, 
And -hovered lovingly about 
The maid that washed the dishes. 


At first she dreamed not I was near, 
And never ceased her singing, 

While through the shining bubbles fast 
Her dainty mop went swinging. 

But soon she spied me, and I heard 

‘ A little rill of laughter, 

And straight my heart sprang to her side, 
And I sprang quickly after. 

And in a moment more I'd told 
My love, my hopes, my wishes, 

And marked her bright eyes brighter grow ; 

And then—work must be done, you know— 
She washed, | wiped, the dishes. 





Paston Carew, Millionaire and Miser,* 
By E. LYNN LINTON, 
Avtnon ov “Tone Srewart,” “My Love,” 


*Lizzix Lorton or Grevrige,” “* From 
Dreams TO WaKING,” ETO. 


CHAPTER XXV.—{ Continued.) 
HER ABDIEL, 


ype second visit disturbed Jim Sherwood even 
more than the first. He too knew how much 
sharper than men are women, and how likely it 
was that one day the secret would be discovered, 
We do not see all the chances from a distance, 
unless we have so much imagination as can con- 
stract a drama or discover a plot. It is only 
when we are face to face with probability that 
we recognize its dangers. It would cost him his 
place and the pension.on which he had counted. 
He knew that, but he would let that go. 
put his hand to the plough, and he was not the 
man to turn back.. And when Patty whimpered 
out her prayer that he would put her somewhere 
in Beaton Town, where she might help herself by 
a light day’s work, now and then—her prayer 
meaning simply gin—he answered, sternly: “ No, 
missis! none o’ that! While I live you shall be 
kept straight and like a lady; and when I'm 
gone I sha’n’t be none the wiser if you go wrong 
and run your rigs as you have done.” 

So the time passed, and the sultry summer 
days lay like hot flame on the land. But there 
were uO more scares because of the Hall conde- 
scending to the cottage. The curiosity of the 
great fulk wore itself away, as Jim Sherwood’s 
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He had- 





somewhat mysterious sister ceased to interest 
those who had weightier things on hand. Jim 
grew daily sadder and older, more morose and 
more taciturn—evermore as if he carried a body 
of death about with him, hidden from the eve, 
but ever pressing on his heart. He spoke but 
little out-of-doors, and even less within, to Patty 
when he came home. He told her nothing of 
what he had seen or done; gave her no more 
news of the neighborhood than of himself. And, 
isolated as she was, seeing no one with whom 
she might have a passing word, her days passed 
in that kind of stagnation which preserves the 
failing body and still further clouds the failing 
mind, 

Thus it was that Patty knew nothing of her 
son’s magnificence, nor of his living here in this 
very place, so few miles away. Jim kept the 
secret for more reasons than one. He was 
ashamed of this miserable ending to his life’s 
romance ; and yet, in view of that romance—loyal 
to his thought—he preferred to keep Patty unas- 
sisted rather than ask even her millionaire son 
for help in his burden. Then, he did not care 
that the beautiful young lady, who was like 
Patty’s Angel, should be humiliated by such a 
grandmother; and with all this there was a cu- 
rious sense of pride in knowing that he not only 
had Paston in his power, and could put the screw 
on him when he would, but that he, a simple 
peasant, supported the mother of a grandee who 
could buy up all Beaton if he would. The whole 
life of the man had been such a mere vision, such 
a mere dream and thought from the beginning, 
that now imagination had become to him as real 
as fact; and to know that he could when he 
would spring this mine on Paston Carew—that 
he, the poor game-keeper, was, in point of fact, 
the support of the rich man’s mother and the ar- 
biter of his status and respectability here—gave 
him as intense satisfaction in his feeling of power 
as ever had the strongest autocrat, the most 
despotic tyrant. 

Thus the time passed slowly, silently, dolefully. 
Patty gained a little more bodily strength, and 
lost a little more mental sharpness; and Jim 
used to try to see his former handsome Love in 
the haggard, lack-lustre face before him. But he 
could not !—he could not! And so he died daily, 
with ever more sadness and ever more certainty ; 
and he knew that this was the last year when he 
should look after his pheasants and call French 
Clinton master. 

It often troubled him to think what would be- 
come of this helpless old creature he had taken 
to himself when he should be dead and she left 
alone. He had saved a trifle—not much for the 
dissipation of drink, if enough for a few years of 
frugal living; but he knew full well that so soon 
as his hand was removed Patty would sink back 
into her old foul courses, and that in a compara- 
tively short time she would be as destitute as 
when he had rescued her. This was his trouble 
and his difficulty. When he should die, Paston 
must take up the burden. But how to let him 
know without betraying the secret prematurely ? 
Whom would he trust with a letter to be deliver- 
ed to the millionaire at the fitting time ? 

He swept the horizon of his acquaintances in 
vain. He knew noone. There was nothing bet- 
ter, then, for him to do than leave a letter in his 
treasure-box, marked to be delivered into Paston’s 
own hand after his death. In this letter he would 
give the whole history of the woman he had taken 
as his sister, and so insure her fit maintenance. 
Paston Carew was reputed a tight hand; but it 
would not be Jim who should accuse him of such 
inhumanity as to leave his own mother to starve ! 
He was sure that Patty would not forestall pub- 
lication and read this letter betimes. She had 
too little curiosity, too little vitality of intelli- 
gence, for aught beyond the most trivial matters 
of her daily life. And he always carried the key 
of his money-box with him, having made sure 
that the lock was one which could not be tam- 
pered with, 

This arrangement satisfied him, till one day 
when he met Lanfrey Clinton in the park, and 
the young fellow turned with him to look after 
some sick deer in the enclosure. Jim Sherwood 
cared nothing for either of the boys; but if he 
had a preference, small as it might be, it was for 
Lanfrey. Captain Clinton was too masterful, “a 
regular Tory,” Jim used to say, meaning anything 
hectoring and domineering ; but Master Lanfrey 
was softer and more reasonable, and he didn’t 
talk so as you didn’t know which end to take, nor 
whether he was laughing at you or not. 

After they had walked together for some time 
old Jim said, abruptly : 

“Do you know Mr. Paston Carew, sir?” 

“Personally? No. Why do you ask ?” return- 
ed Lanfrey, startled into evident discomposure. 

“ For a matter of my own,” said Jim. 

Lanfrey looked at him with surprise equal to 
his uneasiness. 

“You used to know him well enough,” he said, 
slowly. ‘ You must have been a man here when 
he was a boy.” 

“ Just so, sir,” said Jim; “but time changes 
all things, and belike Mr. Carew has forgot me 
by now.” 

“ What was he like as a young fellow 2” asked 
Lanfrey, glad of the opportunity which had come 
to him unsought. 

“ He was a dour silent kind of a boy as he grew 
up, always seemed to have something on his mind, 
and never to be content. It was too lonesome a 
life for a young lad like him, but his father would 
hot part with him till the time came when he part- 
ed with him altogether, and never thought of him 
more. That was Mr. Clinton’s way. He was like 
what I call a duck’s back. Things went off him 
and didn’t stick.” 

“Tell me, what kind of woman was the house- 
keeper ?” asked Lanfrey. 

Jim straightened himself, and looked at his 
young master firmly and squarely. 

“The finest woman as ever stept!” he said, 











emphatically. “A 
beauty to look at. 
Mistress Carew : 


heart and a 

She was any man’s heart, was 
and if Mr. Clinton had but left 
her alone, the best gentleman in England might 
have been proud to call her his wife.” 

He spoke with a man's fervor and a man’s 
straightforwardness, prepared to stand by his 
words, and defying opposition. 

Lanfrey did not laugh nor look incredulous, 
It was a new hearing to him, brought up in the 
faith of the Creature’s unfathomable iniquity ; 
and the first word of defence, not to speak ol 
praise, for one hitherto scorned and excommuni 
cated makes as it were a new epoch for the mind 
and revolutionizes the whole world of thought. 
Still, he showed neither surprise nor dissent, and 
in his heart was glad that any one could be found 
to speak a good word for Yetta’s grandmother, 


good one at 


though that one should be only their own game- 
keeper. All the same, that grandmother was a 
bitter pill, take it how he would; and though he 
did not agree with, he could not blame, the os- 
tracism decreed at the Hall. His father and mo- 
ther stood a generation nearer than he, and it 
must be galling to them to see Paston at Mock 
Beggar when they thought of all that had been 
here at the Hall. Nevertheless, that did not 
touch Yetta, nor ouglit it to cast over her the 
faintest shadow of any kind 

* But what do you want with Mr. Carew ?” then 
added Lanfrey, aftera short pause. ‘* Why do you 
ask if 1 know him ?” 

* Look here, sir,” said Jim,“ I'm not long for 
this world. Oh, 1 know it! don’t think to com- 
fort me by saying as it isn’t so! I’m prepared to 
go in the Lord’s good time, and I don’t care how 
And that’s the truth. When I’m dead [ 
want a letter I’ve written to be given into Mi 
Paston’s own hand. 
to trust, for folks are curious, arfd maybe some 
one would find the seal slack, one of these fine 
days, and read what warn’t meant for him to see 
So, when I saw you to-day, and you turned back 
with me, and talked to me of old times, I thought 
to myself, * There’s your chance, Jim Sherwood,’ 
and I took it. Will you take this letter, sir, and 
give it into Mr. Carew’s own hand, not trusting to 
the post nor nothing of that sort, 
yourself when I’m dead »” 

“ Yes,” ‘I hope that will not 
be for some time to come ; but you may trust me, 
Jim—I will.” 

“1 knowed I could,” And whether 
it comes soon or late, it won't come too soon, I 


soon, 


I don’t exactly know who 


ut deliver it 


said Lanfrey. 


said Jim. 


this here 
better, Vil 


I have had enough of 
life, and maybe the other will be 
chance it, anyhow.” 


warrant you, 


“T hear vou have a sister living with you now,” 
said Lanfrey ; 
for her.” 

“She'll 


“T've left her a trifle, and she knows, where she 


“T hope you have left something 


do well enough,” said Jim, eurtly. 
can get more.” 

And Lanfrey caught the old man’s evident dis 
inclination for more talk on this head, and re- 
spected it. He had undertaken to do what was 
required of him, and that was all that was wanted 
So, as Jim showed signs of his wonted surliness, 
the young master said no more, but strode on to 
the enclosure, talking ouly of the sick deer as he 
went. The next day he saw Jim again in the 
park, and received from him the letter which had 
to be given into Paston Carew’s own hand when 
the old game-keeper should be laid to his much 
desired rest. 

* And you'll do a better work than you know 
of, sir,” said Jim, as he gave him the letter and 
bade him take care of it 


[TO BK CONTINUED. ] 





Country and Sea-side Hats.—Figs. 1-4. 


See illustration on front page 


Tux first of these picturesque summer hats is com- 
posed of printed tulle and cream lace. It has a light 
frame of net and wire, for which the pattern is furnish- 
ed in Figs. 54-56 on the accompanying pattern-sheet. 
After cutting out the three parts, the top of the crown, 
the side, and the brim, in stiff net, both edges of the 
brim and the upper edge and seam of the side of the 
crown must be wired with bonnet wire, and then the 
parts are joined as the corresponding figures on the pat- 
tern indicate. The crown is coyered with amply puff- 
ed tulle, and the brim faced smoothly on both sides 
with the sume tulle. The outside of the brim is veiled 
by a fall of deep lace, which is drawn on a narrow red 
ribbon. A lace rosette and some loose bows of wide 
green ribbon form the trimming. Long tulle scarfs, 
ten inches wide, are tied under the chin. 

Fig. 2 is a wide-brimmed shade hat of sand-colored 
Yokohama straw. The unbecoming hard edge of the 
brim is softened by a binding of ruby chenille loops. 
The sole trimming is a chenille cord aud tassels on the 
front. 

Fig. 3 is a white tulle hat ornamented with lace and 
ribbou bows. The figured tulle is drawn into soft folds 
on the baek of the crown, terminating under a lace 
rosette. The poke brim is taced with red velvet, which 
is rolled over the edge to form a deep vinding; the 
binding is veiled with lace, and the rest of the front is 
covered with lace underlaid with red ribbon. A lace 
scari is festooned across the front, and a number of rib- 
bon bows are dotted about, composed of loops in deli- 
cate shades of pink, blue, old-gold, green, and dark red. 

Fig. 4 is a little girl’s hat of pale pink mull. The 
mull is drawn together in folds on the front of the high 
pointed crown, and the carved brim is covered with 
mull very fully pleated. A ribbon twist and bows and 
a cluster of field flowers are the trimming. 








Embroidered Hand-Bag.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 472. 


Eorv pongee for the embroidered outside and olive 
satin for the back are the materials for this hand-bag. 
Cut the pongee and satin each twenty inches long and 
seven inches and a half wide, and line them with sut- 
teen; fold them through the middle, round off the low- 
et corners, and slope off the sides slightly toward the 
top, where the fold is. The design given in outline in 
Fig. 59 on the pattern-dlieet Supplement is worked at 
each end of the pougee. It is executed in #@lid Ken- 
sington embroidery with silks, the stems and leaves in 
olive green, pea blossoms in blue, and the larger flow- 
ers in several shades of terra-cotta red. Cut a siit five 
inches long from the middle downward toward each 
end of the satin back (see Fig. 2), and fell the edges 
of satin and lining together along the slits. Join the 
satin back to the pongee front by a puff of olive plush 
two inches wide. Gather the middle of the bag, across 
the fold, into a space of three inches and a half, add a 
handle of thick olive silk cord, and place a ribbon bow 
at each side of the handle, 
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A PRINCE'S HOME. 
See illustration on double page. 

IIXHE home of the Prince of Wales in London 
] has an interesting history. Built by Sir 
Curistopher Wren, the architect, one hundred and 
seventy-seven years ago, on a part of St. James’s 
Park, which Queen Anne ceded to her friend the 
Duchess of Marlborough, it was for many years 
the residence of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
After the death of the great soldier and his wife 
it was bought by the government for the Princess 
Charlotte and her husband, Prince Leopold, who 
became King of the Belgians. There was some 
talk of pulling it down in 1828, but in 1837 the 
palace was renovated and refurnished for Queen 
Adelaide after the death of her consort, King 
William IV. Inu 1850 it was set apart for the 
use of the Prince of Wales as soon as he should 
become of age, being meanwhile occupied as a 
gallery for the Vernon collection of paintings, 
aud as a school of industrial art. In 1863 the 
Prince took possession with his bride, Alexandra 
of Denmark, and still lives there. 

Marlborough House has an extensive front of 
brick, with wings on each side, whose courses are 
ornamented with rustic stone-work, The rear 
opens upon a garden leading into St. James’s 
Park; the front is approached from the south 
side of Pall Mall, amu partly hidden by some 
houses which the Duchess of Marlborough tried 
to buy and remove, but which Sir Robert Wal- 
pole, who was not oue of her admirers, persistent- 
ly refused to sell. The principal apartment is 
the grand salon, forty feet long, thirty feet wide, 
and two stories high, its walls adorned with im- 
mense paintings by the French artist Laguerre, 
of battles in which the illustrious Duke was viec- 
torious, and its ceilings with figures representing 
the arts aud sciences. These interesting works, 
long hidden by whitewash, were discovered aud 
restored at the coming of the Prince of Wales. 
Other mural decorations are two large pieces of 
Gobelin tapestry, one depicting the adventures of 
Don Quixote and the other the destruction of the 
Mamelukes. English art exclusively was relied 
upon for finishing and furnishing the state apart- 
ments, with their silk and damask from Spital- 
fields and Manchester, their carpets from Wilton, 
and their furniture from London; but the recep- 
tion-room on the first fluor is decorated in Turk- 
ish style, and crowded with souvenirs of the 
Prince's travels—helmets, scarfs, daggers, swords, 
tobaceo bags, amber mouth-pieces, and other cu- 
riosities. Mariborough House cost the old Duke 
about $250,000, and, with all its historical assvuci- 
ations, is one of the least ostentatious public edi- 
tices in the British capital. 


WOODLANDERS.* 


By THOMAS HARDY, 





THE 


Avtnon or “ A Laoproran,” “ Far From Tux Mapping 
Crown,” “Tue Mayor or Castersripes,” ere. 


CHAPTER IX. 
* J HEARD the buslies move long before I saw 
you,” she began. “T said first, ‘It is some 
terrible beast’ ; next, ‘It is a poacher’; next, * lt 
is a friend.’” 

He regarded her with a slight smile, weighing, 
ngt her speech, but the question whether he 
should tell her that she had been watehed. He 
decided in the negative. 

“You have been to the house ?” he said. 
I need not ask.” 

The fact was that there shone upon Miss Mel- 
bury's face a species of exaltation, which saw no 
environing details, nor his own occupation; no- 
thing more than his bare presence. 

“Why need you not ask ?” 

“Your face is like the face of Moses when he 
came down froin the mount.” 

She reddened a little and said, “ How can you 
be so profane, Giles Winterborne ?” 

“ How can you think so much of that class of 
people? Well, I beg pardon, | didn’t mean to 
epeak so freely, How do you like her house 
and her?” 

“ Exceedingly. I had not been inside the walls 
since 1 was a child, when it used to be let to 
strangers, before Mrs. Clarmond’s late husband 
bought the property. She is so nice!” And 
Grave fell into such an abstracted gaze at the 
imaginary inage of Mrs, Charmond and her nice- 
ness that it almost conjured up a vision of that 
lady in mid-air before them. 

“She has only been here a month or two, it 
seems, and cannot stay much longer, because she 
finds it so lonely and damp in winter. She is 
going abroad. Only think, she would like me to 
go with her.” 

Giles’s features stiffened a little at the news. 
“Indeed! what for’ But | won't keep you 
standing here. Hoi, Robert !” he cried to a sway- 
ing collection of clothes in the distance, which was 
the figure of Creedle, his man. “Go on filling in 
there till I come back.” 

“I’m a-coming, sir; I’m a-coming.” 

“Well, the reason is this,” continued she, as 
they went on together: “ Mrs, Charmond has a 
delightful side to her character—a desire to re- 
cord her impressions of travel, like Alexandre 
Dumas, and Méry, and Sterne, and others. But 
she cannot find energy enough to do it herself.” 
And Grace proceeded to explain Mrs. Charmond’s 
proposal at large. “My notion is that Méry’s 
style will suit her best, because he writes in that 
soft, emotional, luxurious way she has,” Grace 
said, musingly. 

“ Indeed !” said Winterborne, with mock-awe. 
“Suppose you talk over my head a little longer, 
Miss Grace Melbury.” 

“Ob, I didn’t mean it!” she said, repentantly, 
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looking into his eyes. “And as for myself, I 
hate French books. And I love dear old Hintock, 
and the people in it, fifty times better than all 
the Continent. But the scheme; I think it an 
enchanting notion, don’t you—Giles ”” 

“It is well enough in one sense, but it will 
take you away,” said he, mollified. 

“Ouly for a short time. We should return in 
May.” 

“ Well, Miss Melbury, it is a question for your 
father.” 

Winterborne walked with her nearly to her 
house. He had awaited her coming, mainly with 
the view of mentioning to her his proposal to 
have a Christmas party; but homely Christmas 
gatherings in the venerable and jovial Hintock 
style seemed so primitive and uncouth beside 
the lofty matters of her converse and thought 
that he refrained. 

As soon as she was gone he turned back toward 
the scene of his planting, and could not help 
saying to himself, as he walked, that this engage- 
ment of his was a very unpromising business, 
Her outing to-day had not improved it. A woman 
who could go to Hintock House, and be friendly 
with its mistress; enter into the views of its mis- 
tress, talk like her, and dress not much unlike 
her—why, she would hardly be contented with 
him, a yeoman, now immersed in tree-planting, 
even though he planted them well. “ And yet 
she’s a true-hearted girl,” he said, thinking of her 
words about Hintock. “I must bring matters 
to a point, and there’s an end of it.” 

When he reached the plantation he found that 
Marty had come back, and dismissing Creedle, he 
went on planting silently with the girl as before. 

‘“* Suppose, Marty,” he said, after a while, look- 
ing at her extended arm, upon which old scratches 
from briers showed themselves purple in the 
cold wind— suppose you know a person, and 
want to bring that person to a good understanding 
with you, do you think a Christmas party of some 
sort is a warming-up thing, and likely to be use- 
ful in hastening on the matter ?” 

“Ts there to be dancing ?” 

“There might be, certainly.” 

“Will He dance with She ?” 

“ Well, yes.” 

“Then it might bring things to a head, one 
way or the other, I won’t be the one to say which.” 

“It shall be done,” said Winterborne, not to 
her, though he spoke the words quite loudly. 
And as the day was nearly ended, headded, “ Here, 
Marty, Pll send up a man to plant the rest to- 
worrow. I’ve other things to think of just now.” 

She did not inquire what other things, for she 
had seen him walking with Grace Melbury. She 
looked toward the western sky, which was now 
aglow like some vast foundery wherein new worlds 
were being cast. Across it the bare bough of a 
tree stretched horizontally, revealing every twig 
against the red, and showing in dark profile every 
beck and movement of three pheasants that were 
settling themselves down on it in a row to roost. 

“ Tt will be fine to-morrow,” said Marty, observ- 
ing them, with the vermilion light of the sun in 
the pupils of her eves, “ for they are a-croupied 
down nearly at the end of the bough. If it were 
going to be stormy, they’d squeeze close to the 
trunk. The weather is almost all they have to 
think of—isn’t it, Mr. Winterborne?—and so 
they must be lighter-hearted than we.” 

“IT dare say they are,” said Winterborne. 


Before taking a single step in the preparations, 
Winterborne, with no great hopes, weut across 
that evening to the timber-merchant’s to ascertain 
if Grace and her parents would honor him with 
their presence. Having first to set his nightly 
gins in the garden, to catch the rabbits that ate 
his winter greens, his call was delayed till just 
after the rising of the moon, whose rays reached 
the Hintock houses, but fitfully as yet, on account 
of the trees. Melbury was crossing his yard on 
his way to call on some one at the larger village, 
but he readily turned and walked up and down 
the path with the voung man. 

Giles, in his self-deprecatory sense of living on 
a much smaller scale than the Melburys did, 
would not for the world imply that his invitation 
was toa gathering of any importance, So he put 
it in the mild form of “Can you come in for an 
hour when you have done business, the day after 
to-morrow ; and: Mrs, and Miss Melbury, if they 
have nothing more pressing to do?” 

Melbury would give no answer at once. _ “ No, 
I can’t tell you to-day,” he said. “I must wlk 
it over with the women. As far as] am con- 
cerned, my dear Giles, you know I'll come with 
pleasure. But how do I know what Grace’s no- 
tions may be? You see, she has been away 
amongst cultivated folks a good while; and now 
this acquaintance with Mrs. Charmond—well, 
Ill ask her. I can say no more.” 

When Winterborne was gone, the timber-mer- 
chant went on his way. He knew very well that 
Grace, whatever her own feelings, would either 
go or not go according as he suggested ; and his 
instinct was, for the moment, to suggest the neg- 
ative. His errand took him past the church, and 
the way to his destination was either across the 
church-yard or alongside it, the distances being the 
sume. For some reason or other he chose the 
former way. 

The moon was faintly lighting up the grave- 
stones, and the path, and the front of the build- 
ing. Suddenly Mr. Melbury. paused, turned in 
upon the grass, and approached a particular head- 
stone, where he read, “In memory of Johu Win- 
terborne,” with the subjoined date and age. It 
was the grave of Giles’s father. 

The timber-merchant laid his hand upon the 
stone, and was humanized. “Jack, my wronged 
friend!” he said, “I'll be faithful to my plan of 
making amends to ’ee.”’ 

When he reached home that evening he said 
to Grace and Mrs. Melbury, who were working at 
a little table by the fire, “Giles wants us to go 
down and spend an hour with him the day after 





to-morrow; and I’m thinking that as ’tis Giles 
who asks us, we'll go.” 

They assented without demur; and accordingly 
the timber-merchant sent Giles the next morning 
an answer in the affirmative. 

Winterborne, in his modesty or indifference, 
had mentioned no particular hour in his invita- 
tion; and accordingly Mr. Melbury and his fam- 
ily, expecting no other guests, chose their own 
time, which chanced to be rather early in the 
afternoon, by reason of the somewhat quicker de- 
spatch than usual of the timber-merchant’s busi- 
ness that day. To show their sense of the un- 
importance of the occasion they walked quite 
slowly to the house, as if they were merely out 
for a ramble, and going to nothing special at 
all; or at most intending to pay a casual call and 
take a cup of tea. 

At this hour stir and bustle pervaded the in- 
terior of Winterborne’s domicile from cellar to 
apple-loft. He had planned an elaborate high 
tea for six o'clock or thereabouts, and a good 
roaring supper to come on about eleven. Being 
a bachelor of rather retiring habits, the whole 
of the preparations devolved upon himself and 
his trusty man and familiar, Robert Creedle, who 
did everything that required doing, from making 
Giles’s bed to catching moles in his field. He was 
a survival from the days when Giles’s father held 
the homestead and Giles was a playing boy. 

These two, with a certain dilatoriness which 
appertained to both, were now in the heat of 
preparation in the bake-house, expecting nobody 
before six o'clock. Winterborne was standing 
before the brick oven in his shirt sleeves, tossing 
in thorn sprays, and stirring about the blazing 
mass with a long-handled, three-prouged Beel- 
zevub kind of fork, the heat shining out upon 
his streaming face and making his eyes like 
furnaces, the thorns crackling and sputtering ; 
while Creedle, having ranged the pastry dishes in 
a row on the table till the oven should be ready, 
was pressing out the crust of a final apple-pie 
with a rolling-pin. A great pot bviled on the 
fire; and through the open door of the back 
kitchen a boy was seen seated on the fender, 
emptying the snuffers and scouring the candle- 
sticks, a row of the latter standing upside down 
on the hob to melt out the grease. 

Lookiug up from the rolling-pin, Creedle saw 
passing the window first the timber-werchant, in 
his second-best suit, Mrs. Melbury in her best 
silk, and Grace in the fashionable attire which, 
in part brought home with her from the Conti- 
nent, she had worn on her visit to Mrs. Char- 
mond’s, The eyes of the three had been attracted 
to the proceedings within by the fierce illumina- 
tion which the oven threw out upon the operators 
aud their utensils, 

“Lord, Lord; if they bain’t come a’ready !” 
said Creedle. 

“No—hey ?” said Giles, looking round aghast, 
while the boy in the background waved a reeking 
candlestick in his delight. As there was no help 
for it, Winterborne went to meet them in the 
doorway. 

“My dear Giles, I see we have made a mistake 
in the time,” said the timber-merchant’s wife, her 
face lengthening with concern. 

“Oh, it is not much difference. 
come in,” 

“But this means a regular randyvoo!” said 
Mr. Melbury, accusingly, glancing round and point- 
ing toward the bake-house with his stick. 

* Well, yes,” said Giles. 

“ And—not Great Hintock band, and dancing, 
surely ?” 

“1 wid three of ’em they might drop in if 
they'd nothing else to do,” Giles mildly admitted, 

“Now, why the name didn’t ye tell us ’twas 
going to be a serious kind of thing before? How 
should I know what folk mean if they don’t say ? 
Now, shall we come in, or shall we go home, and 
come back aloug in a couple of hours?” 

“| hope you'll stay, if you'll be so good as not 
to mind, now you are here. I shall have it all 
right and tidy in a very little time. I ought not 
to huve been so backward.” Giles spoke quite 
anxiously for_one of his undémonstrative tem- 
perameut; for he feared that if the Melburys 
once were back in their own house, they would 
not be disposed to turn out again. 

“Tis we ought not to have been so forward ; 
that’s what ‘tis,’ said Mr. Melbury, testily. 
“ Don’t keep us here in the sitting-room ; lead on 
to the bake-house, man. Now we are here, we'll 
help ye get ready for the rest. Here, mis’ess, 
take off your things, and help him out in his bak- 
ing, or he won’t get done to-night. I'll finish 
heating the oven, and set you free-to go and 
skiver up them ducks.” His eye had passed with 
pitiless directness of criticism into yet remote re- 
cesses of Winterborne’s awkwardly built prem- 
ises, where the aforesaid birds were hanging. 

“And ll help finish the tarts,” said Grace, 
cheerfully. 

“I don’t know about that,” said her father. 
“"fisn’t quite so much in your line as it 15 in 
your step-mother’s and mine.” 

“Of course I couldn't let you, Grace!” said 
Giles, with some distress. 

“Ti do it, of course,” said Mrs. Melbury, tak- 
ing off her silk train, hanging it up to a nail, care- 
fully rolling back her sleeves, pinning them to 
her. shoulders, and stripping Giles of his apron 
for ber own use. 

So Grace pottered idly about while her father 
and his. wife helped on the preparations. A 
kindly pity of his household management, which 
Winterborne saw in her eves whenever he caught 
them, depressed him much more than her con- 
tempt would have done, 

Creedle met Giles at the pump after a while, 
when each of the others was absorbed in the dif- 
ficulties of a cuisine based on utensils, cupboards, 
and provisions that were strange to them. He 
groaned to the young man in a whisper, “This is 
a bruckle het, maister, I’m much afeard! Who'd 
ha’ thought they’d ha’ come so soon!” 


I hope you'll 





The bitter placidity of Winterborne’s look 
adumbrated the misgivings lic did wut cave Wo ex- 
press. “Have you got the celery ready?” he 
asked, quickly, 

“Now that’s a thing I never could mind; no, 
not if you’d pay me in silver and gold. And I 
don’t care who the man is, I says that a stick of 
celery that isn’t scrubbed with the scrubbing- 
brush is not clean.” 

“Very well, very well! Tl attend to it. You 
go and get ’em comfortable in-doors.” 

He hastened to the garden and soon returned, 
tossing the stalks to Creedle, who was still in a 
tragic mood. “If ye’d ha’ married, d’ye see, 
maister,”’ he said, “ this caddle couldn’t have hap- 
pened to us.” 

Everything being at last under way, the oven 
set, and all done that could insure the supper 
turning up ready at some time or other, Giles and 
his friends entered the parlor, where the Mel- 
burys again dropped into position as guests, 
though the room was not nearly so warm and 
cheerful as the blazing bake-house. Others now 
arrived, among them Farmer Bawtree and the 
hollow-turner, and tea went off very well. 

Grace’s disposition to make the best of every- 
thing, and to wink at deficiencies in Winter- 
borne’s ménage, was so uniform and persistent 
that he suspected her of seeing even more defi- 
ciencies than he was aware of. That suppressed 
sympathy which had showed in her face ever since 
her arrival told him as much too plainly. 

“This muddling style of house-keeping is what 
you've not lately been used to, I suppose ?” he 
said, when they were a little apart. 

-“No; but I like it; it reminds me so plea- 
santly that everything here in dear old Hintock 
is just as it used to be. The oil is—not quite 
nice; but everything else is.” 

“The oil ?” 

“On the chairs, I mean; because’ it gets on 
one’s dress. Still, mine is not a new one.” 

Giles found that Creedle, in his zeal to make 
things look bright, had smeared the chairs with 
some greasy kind of furniture. polish, and re- 
frained from rubbing it dry in order not to di- 
minish the mirror-like effect that the mixture pro- 
duced as laid on. Giles apologized and called 
Creedle; but he felt that the fates were against 
him. 

(ro BE OONTINUKD.) 





FISH SCALES. 


B hoes and I, among Aunt Greta’s treasures laid 
away in the old garret chest, found a picture 
of buds and blossoms that in their lovely opales- 
cent coloring suggested, but for their transpar- 
ency, the changing light of -mother - of - pearl. 
Lily - of - the- valley, clematis, marguerites, and 
great double roses gleamed out from the dark 
crimson velvet that formed so warm a back- 
ground, and we might have guessed “ forever and 
a day” and still never have imagined that the 
deft fingers and artistic eye had only the scales 
of the common shad to work with, had not a tiny 
eard tucked away at one corner of the baek told 
us all the story, how years ago, almost before 
we could remember, when the boys in blue were 
watching the boys in gray, one brave woman, 
with more of time than silver, sold these lovely 
creations for the benefit of the wounded with 
which the hospitals were filled. 

So we two, catching her idea, planned and 
fashioned. with shad, carp, porgy, and trout, until 
other eyes, if not lips, questioned, as we had done, 
the motif as well as the manner of our work. 

Unlike the feathered tribe, the most brilliant 
coloring, or rather iridescence, is found in the fez 
male; the scales are larger too, and in some flowers 
that is an important consideration. Wash them 
carefully as soon as scraped off, using cold water 
and soap lather for the purpose. A few drops 
of ammonia, a trifle of baking soda, and even 
vinegar were tried at various times to facilitate 
the work; but the scales were not so flexible as 
when only pure water and lather were used, and 
after that we made haste slowly, 

The fishy smell passes off entirely, and the thin 
membrane rolls up, only adhering at one side of 
each scale: It is astonishing how varied are the 
forms of the latter, some irregularly edged like a 
rose petal in miniature, others u trifle jagged and 
fringed, some suggesting apple blossoms, but all 
most exquisitely transparent, and yet, after all, 
only the covering of a shad! 

Do not dry the scales in masses, but taking each 
one singly, removing every particle of membrane, 
and folding sheets of unprinted newspaper into 
a large book, place them between the sheets. Then 
again we found experience to be the best teacher, 
for while damp a weight must be placed on the 
closed leaves to prevent curling while drying: 
that was a serivus inconvenience to our earliest 
attempts. As each is removed from the pa- 
per, with either a pin or needle make two small 
holes at the base, and about an eighth of an inch 
apart; this saves trouble when ready to work 
them up, for with a needle and thread they are 
to be fastened into position on the background, 
which in a picture should be either velvet, vel- 
veteen, or plush, satin being too shimmery. 

Put these fine, medium-sized scales, gathered 
during June, in a box, and wait patiently, if you 
can, for the large ones of the carp, which do not 
appear until some time in September. Good mea- 
sure one has from which, with sharp scissors and 
steady hand, to cut leaves both loug and wide, 
for a silver dollar can often be covered with one 
of the scales of a full-grown specimen, 

Cutting a piece of pasteboard the size the pic- 
ture is to be, one side is covered smoothly with 
the background, securing it with coarse thread 
and long stitches passing from end to end and 
side to side. Outline with finely pointed white 
crayon, in the most hair-like of lines, the position 
and general shape of leaves, stems, and flowers, 
not entering into detail at all, but merely a guide 
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to work by, Slightly dampen and curve with the her bewitching brown curls. “I might care for | Has it never occurred to you that he may marry | get her away from you. 


fingers any petals that need shaping; the read- 
iness with which they adapt themselves to the 
curves and retain the form given is delightful. 
Roses can be managed in two ways—from the 
centre out, or vice versa s in experienced hands 
tlie. former is preferable, as it gives the outer 
edge of the flower more in relief. Taking the 
smallest scales, work two rows, then increase 
gradually the size until the largest ones have 
been used, placing the centre of each directly 
behind the meeting of the scales in the pre- 
ceding row, so they will alternate, and sewing 
with white silk closely in to the base of those in 
front, that the stitches may be concealed, as well 
as to give a close-petalled, double effect to the 
flower. All stems, seed - vessels, ete., as well as 
the moss on roses—which is very beautiful— 
are to be done in silk, For lily-of-the-valley 
stems take three strands of silk, and laying them 
side by side, couch with a needle and one strand of 
the same silk; this gives a graceful effect, sug- 
gestive of the swaying of the bells in nature. 
Use Kensington stitch for the other stems, mak- 
ing either light or heavy, according to the size 
and natural heaviness of the flower. Where 
roundness and fulness are required, satin stitch 
is preferable, and if the pasteboard be not too 
thick there will be no difficulty in working it. 
Shad scales from the smallest to the largest can be 
cut into the five-rayed flower of the clematis, put- 
ting from fifteen to twenty blossoms in a cluster. 
To produce the stamens, French knots in gold 
silk are preferable to either metal or colored 
glass beads, for when they tarnish it is difficult 
to remove the beads and replace them with fresh 
ones, 

Some of our leaves were formed from the carp, 
which hes a heavier scale than the shad; others 
from the finer-grained ones of the latter fish ; 
pointing the one intended for the end, and finish- 
ing the leaf by using two for the required width 
the rest of the way down to the base; the silk 
used in sewing forms the veining, while a con- 
tinuous line from tip to stem gives the midrib. 
The finely serrated leaf of the rose is more sat- 
isfactory when cut from one scale of the carp, 
which is amply large for the purpose. Daisies 
should have their long narrow petals cut from the 
shad, selecting those of varied thickness and 
waved lines to produce light and shade in the 
flower. 

So long as there is gleaming white marble in 
the mantels of houses of a certain era, so long 
will there be devices and creations for draping 
it; and with one long band of velveteen for 
our base and fish seales for our decoration, we 
produced something as beautiful as it was unique, 
We had visions of a broad band at top, with 
scales from the gold-fish in the centre, bordered 
above and below with those of silvery lustre. 
Imagine, if you can, our disappointment when the 
kindly dealer in such supplies found, when the 
scales were removed, the color was not washable. 
Even gentle rubbing reduced the brilliant effect 
to a transparent, whiteness. 

But when a woman wills she will, and we, in no 
wise daunted, used shad scales and Easter-egg 
dyes until all shades of gold and orange rewarded 
our labors, the transparency of the material not 
losing in the least, as we feared it would; and 
this is the way we managed it: Metal might de- 
stroy the coloring, so putting the powder in a 
yellow bowl, enough cold water was added barely 
to dissolve it; then pouring in a pint of boiling, 
and placing over a saucepan filled with more to 
keep hot, we dipped some into a cup, and diluted 
either more or less until the shades were those 
we needed ; after soaking a few minutes the scales 
were taken out and dried as at first. A thin paint 
will color the scales, but they are neither so pliable 
nor transparent as they are if colored in this way. 
A ten-cent paper contains orange, green, violet, 
and_red, and is amply sufficient for coloring the 
roses, carnations, sweet-peas, and great bunches 
of pansies with which we filled the rest of our 
lovely hanging. 





A LOVERS’ QUARTETTE. 
By PENN SHIRLEY. 


. \ ELL, if you can’t get your own consent, 

Mrs. Deery, I suppose you can’t,” said 
Mr. Perrin, his reproachful gaze fixed upon the 
fly promenading the widow’s plump wrist. “TI 
had hoped on reflection you’d come to consider 
my proposal favorably, but it seems you think 
you couldn’t be happy with me.” 

“1 couldn’t be happy with Roxanna,” respond- 
ed the lady, impetuously ; then, checking herself, 
she flushed like the woodbine at the window, and 
im her turn gazed down upon the itinerating fly. 

“Oh, if you refuse me on account of sister, 
Mrs. Deery, I really can’t take ‘No’ for an an. 
swer,” cried her suitor, looking up with an en- 
couraged air. 

The widow’s gaze never swerv ed from the in- 
sect, now chafing its stiffened little legs upon her 
thumb. 

“ You'd have no trouble in getting on with sis- 
ter, Pll wager,” pursued the eager wooer. “ You 
rarely see an evener-tempered woman.” 

“ Yes, that’s just it, Mr. Perrin: Roxanna’s too 
srfect,” broke forth the lady, brushing away the 
¥ With startling energy. ‘‘It would fidget me 

to death to live with her. She’s a chosen vessel, 
and, P’m.only common clay.” 

The widow Deery common clay, indeed! Mr. 
Perrin wonld have divined the contrary unaided 
by the officious sunbeam which darted in at that 
instant, to point out her manifold attractions. 
Being deeply in love, he took advantage of his 
opportunity to pay a handsome compliment and 
to renew his suit. 

For one intoxicating moment his fair listener 
wavered, but the moment passed. 

“Hush, please, Mr. Perrin! Don’t say any 
more about it!” cried she, with a wilful toss of 





you”—the tremor in her voice was very nearly 
his undoing—“I might care for you, but I 
couldn’t breathe with Roxanna. Think how my 
little’ boy would worry her! She wouldn’t speak 
an unkind word, but every time he left sticky 
finger-prints on a door I should feel that she was 
wishing that he and his mother had staid away.” 

“Tmight—” Mr. Perrin paused, shocked at his 
base impulse. Had he actually been about to 
remark that he might provide sister with anoth- 
er home ?—-sister, who, but for devotion to his 
interests, might now be matronizing a household 
of her own? Dear, faithful Roxanna! Could he 
ever requite her for those weary years of watch- 
ing beside the couch of his helpless, dying wife ? 
The full measure of her self-sacrifice he had not 
known at the time; but he now had no doubt 
that for Climena’s sake and his she had discard- 
ed Joel Kirby. No, no; sister should never be 
requested to vacate the dwelling over which she 
had ruled so long and so well! And to Mr. 
Perrin’s credit be it stated, that in the ardor of 
his passion for the little widow he closed his lips 
upon the disloyal words that perchance might 
have won her, and strode forth from her eottage 
a rejected lover. 

“Tf Kirby should want Roxanna now as much 
as, according to accounts, he wanted her before 
he went to California, why, it might straighten 
things,” mused he, plodding despondently along 
the path through the fields; “but they say he 
has his eye on his cousin Martha. Naturally he 
would be looking for somebody younger than sis- 
ter: she has faded. There’s an odds in women.” 
And the lover’s thoughts reverted to the buxom 
widow, little younger than Roxanna, yet no more 
faded than a morning-glory at sunrise. 

Mr. Perrin’s feet had traversed the meadow 
and ascended the slope of the pasture adjoining 
the highway ere his mind caught up with them. 
Then he murmured, half audibly: “I wonder 
whether Kirby did call this afternoon? When 
I saw his team coming over the ridge, it struck 
me I might as well steal off through the orchard. 
Considering he’s in the neighborhood looking up 
his old friends, he can’t civilly pass by Roxanna ; 
and I wouldn’t be a hinderance in case—” 

His soliloquy merged in a low whistle of satis- 
faction. He had reached the bars opposite his 
own gate, and at the gate, his fore-feet deep in a 
hollow pawed by their impatience, stood Mr. Kir- 
by’s gay sorrel. 

At the spectacle Mr. Perrin’s heart bounded 
within him, and he clutched the topmost rail for 
support. Should he lead the forgotten horse 
away to the stable, or should he by so doing ap- 
pear to take too much for granted? He desired 
to be hospitable, he desired to be exceedingly 
hospitable, but he must not convey the impression 
that he was overzealous for a brother-in-law, and 
thus annoy Roxanna, Sister was so fastidious ! 

In unprecedented excitement the habitually 
easy-going man debated within himself regard- 
ing the course of conduct befitting this excep- 
tional occasion, and finally judged it best to in- 
terfere with the probable wooing in no particu- 
lar. Accordingly he crept quietly around to the 
porch door, with a surreptitious glance at the 
sitting-room window in passing. A brisk fire of 
chips revealed to him his rather prim blond sis- 
ter seated in a low rocker before the hearth, and 
Joel Kirby leaning against the mantel near her, 
volubly discoursing. 

“ They've opened the ball without me, I guess,” 
mused the skulking host, facetiously, as he hitch- 
ed his chair along to the kitchen stove to warm 
his feet in the oven. “Seeing that it’s the first 
visit, I must say Joel stays it out well. Unques- 
tionably he means business. What’s to prevent ? 
He's a first-rate fellow, and ’ll make a kind hus- 
band. If I wasn’t sure of that I wouldn’t con. 
sent to his having Roxanna. I should hate to 
have him take her out to California. I hope it’s 
true that he has bought back the old homestead, 
Well, well, wouldn’t I like to be a little mouse 
in the sitting-room wall about this time ?” 

Could he have had his wish, a most astound- 
ed little mouse would the worthy man have per- 
sonated. 

“You are the most morbidly conscientious 
person, Roxy, that I know of,” Mr. Kirby was 
saying, with a frown that scored his forehead 
with horizontal wrinkles like the staff in written 
music. “If I could only convince you that it 
was your duty to be my wife, I should stand 
some chance of getting you; but, unluckily for 
me, you’ve cherished this notion that you ought 
to keep house for your brother till you—” 

“ Brother needs me,” murmured Miss Roxanna, 
tears swelling in her eyes of “baby blue.” 

“And don’t J need you? Haven't J some 
rights? During your stricken sister’s illness I 
consented to waive these, but now she is gone, 
and I want you,” 

“ Don’t, Joel, don’t!” 

“1 tell you I do, and I can’t help it,” cried Mr. 
Kirby, with grim humor. “ When I couldn’t 
move you by letter. I resolved I'd come and speak 
for myself. You used to say you loved me, 
Roxy. Can’t you—” 

“You know plenty of other ladies, Joel, 
younger and more pleasing,” faltered Miss Rox- 
unna, nervously smoothing the pale gilding of 
hair that framed her temples in a Gothic areh. 

“They are nothing to me,” replied the gentle- 
man, curtly, almost as if he esteemed the fact a 
matter of regret. 

Assured of the favor of more than one pretty 
girl of his acquaintance, was it not a little hard 
that the full current of his being must needs set 
toward this unresponsive woman of thirty? It 
had been ever thus with Joel Kirby from his per- 
verse childhood, when, if he wanted cake, no hu- 
man power could induce him to nibble giuger- 

bread. 

“No, Roxy, there’s only one woman in the 
world for me,” he continued, in a softer tone. 
“Your brother is of a different temperament. 





a second time ?” 

“Brother marry! Oh, no, indeed, he'll never 
marry—never /” cried Miss Roxanna, rooted and 
grounded in the belief that her brother’s heart 
was entombed with the dead Climena. ‘“ No, he 
could not take another wife, Joel, and you see he 
has only me. I couldn’t be so cruel as to leave 
him.” 

To all Mr. Kirby’s subsequent pleadings she 
made this same reply, but it soothed his chafing 
spirit not a little that she made it with falter- 
ing, and that she parted from himself with tears. 

As the sound of his rapid wheels died in the 
distance she hastily dried her eyes and hurried 
into the kitchen to see about the belated supper. 
Mr. Perrin, still gloating over castles in Spain, 
looked up with the roguish purpose of greeting 
her as “ Mrs. Kirby,” but, dismayed at her trou- 
bled countenance, remarked instead that “the 
days were getting shorter”—a fact that she had 
observed before. 

He felt as if he had received a blow. For him 
there was, there could be, but one interpretation 
of his sister’s unwonted emotion. She loved 
Kirby, and Kirby no longer cared for her. Poor 
girl, she had dreamed that a man’s affections 
were like granite boulders, incapable of change, 
and she was awakening with a shock. Hapless 
Roxanna! She too had her trials. Keenly sym- 
pathetic, the magnanimous brother concealed his 
own disappointment as best he could, and Javish- 
ed upon his sorrowful sister an excess of tender- 
ness. 

‘“* You have the knack of spoiling me for other 
folks’ cooking, little woman, that’s the truth,” 
said he at tea-time, ostentatiously heaping his 
plate with cream toast. ‘ How should I ever get 
along without you ?”’ 

“That'll make her feel that I appreciate her, 
if Joel doesn’t,” he mused, benevolently; while 
she, on her side of the table, was thinking, “It’s 
just as I suspected; it would kill brother to lose 
me.” 

“Oh, you'd manage somehow. Maybe you'd 
marry,” she ventured, timidly, almost hearing the 
fluttering of the lost Climena’s wings. 

“Poh! poli! sister, nothing seems less likely,” 
answered her brother, in a voice so sad that Miss 
Roxanna chided herself for having opened his 
old wound afresh, But she had done it for Joel’s 
sake. She owed it to Joel to make sure that 
there could be no misunderstanding. 

The October days with their noonday patches 
of sunshine and their heavy borders of twilight 
came and went. In a spasm of hope that the 
charming widow might yet consent to share the 
domestic seeptre with his sister, Mé. Perrin made 
a second proposal, only to receive a second de- 
cided, though flattering, refusal. Mr. Kirby re- 
peated his call upon Miss Roxanna, and departed 
cursing fate, and by no means loving Mr. Perrin, 
whom he supposed perfectly acquainted with the 
relations between himself and Roxanna. Over- 
taking Mr. Perrin one day walking home from the 
post-office, Mr. Kirby with inward reluctance ask- 
ed him to ride. With equal reluctance Mr. Per- 
rin accepted the invitation, reflecting, “If I ain’t 
civil, he'll take it that I’m mad because he doesn’t 
renew his offer to Roxanna, and I won’t humor 
him.” 

“ Heavy frost last night,” growled Mr. Kirby. 

“Very,” assented the other, conscious of an 
inward chill. ‘“ Winter is upon us. Shall you 
spend it in Maine?” 

‘““My plans are uncertain,” snarled Mr. Kirby ; 
adding, mentally, “ Thanks to you, sir.” 

“Of course you can choose your own climate. 
There’s the advantage of having plenty of money, 
and no family ties.” 

“No family ties! Whose fault was it that he 
had no family ties?” mused the irate bachelor, 
making rapid passes over his long beard as if he 
would mesimerize the pain in his breast. ‘ Might 
not Roxanna have been his wife years ago but 
for the necessities of this selfish brother ?” 

“Though I’ve lately heard it hinted, Joel, that 
you are thinking of marrying,” Mr. Perrin blun- 
dered on, in his embarrassment saying the very 
thing he had resolved not to say. 

Mr. Kirby snapped his whip, and transfixed his 
companion with a glance so frigid that poor Mr. 
Perrin shivered as if he was impaled on an 
icicle. 

“Your cousin is a fine girl, Joel—an uncom- 
monly fine girl. I—I congratulate you,” he 
stammered, wishing it would do to get out and 
walk. 

“ You are foo kind, Perrin—too kind by half,” 
sneered Mr. Kirby, letting go the reins of his an- 
ger. “You've robbed me of one bride, sir, and 
now you want to make amends, do you, by clioos- 
ing me another ?” 

“Why, Kirby, what are vou raving about? 
When have I ever interfered with your concerns 
—matrimonial or otherwise ?”’ cried Mr. Perrin, 
in a tone of injured innocence. ‘“ You're labor- 
ing under some strange delusion.” 

“Do you pretend it’s a delusion of mine that 
but for you Roxanna would be my wife?” 

“Oh, he’s twitting me on old scores,” mused 
Mr. Perrin, aggrieved. ‘He blames me for let- 
ting sister give up her prospects in life for Cli- 
mena’s sake. Sister would do it, and she never 
told me there was anything between her and 
Joel.” “ When a man is in a tight place, Joel, 
he’s apt to realize his own needs better than the 
needs of his brethren, I suppose,” he said, aloud, 
after a moment’s pause. “ But I’m sorry if you 
bear me a grudge.” 

“Tight place! Do you call yourself in a tight 
place, Perrin—a strong, hearty fellow like you? 
You ought to be independent of your sister. You 
ought to hire a house-keeper, and let Roxanna go.” 

“Let Roxanna go! Where?” interrogated the 
befogged Mr. Perrin. 

‘Wherever she prefers to live. I should let 
her decide that after we were married,” replied 
Mr. Kirby, impatiently. “The main point is to 








She says you say you 
couldn’t live without her.” A 

“ Yes, I did say it—I did say it; but I take it 
all back,” cried Mr, Perrin, fairly blinking in the 
light that suddenly illuminated his darkened mind. 
“I see things clearer than I did, Joel. I won't 
stand any longer between you and Roxanna.” 

“ Your hand on it?” 

“ My hand on it, Joel. I shall be glad—proud, 
that is—to give sister to you; and if you are go- 
ing on up to the house, you can tell her I said so.” 

‘Thank you, Perrin—thank you. And if I’ve 
spoken sharply, I beg your pardon,” cried Mr. 
Kirby, smiling like a Santa Claus, 

“Oh, it’s all mght. Everything is all right,” 
replied Mr. Perrin, too happy to keep it to him- 
self. ‘Drop me here, Kirby, please; I have an 
engagement to make. And make it to-day I shall 
and I will, God willing,” he added, beneath his 
breath, as he dismounted before the door of the 
widow Deery. 





NSWHRS 770 CORRESPONDENTS 


L. J.—Wedding invitations require no answer, ei- 
ther declining or accepting ; but if yon cannot be pre- 
sent, be sure to send your visiting card in an envelop 
by post or by messenger to the hostess on the day of 
the wedding, and as near as possible to the hour. Do 
not write the word “regrets” or “ congratulations” on 
your card, and never use the engraved regrets. 

Inquirer.—A lady takes the usher’s arm, and her es- 
cort follows them up theaisle. A list of seats for favor- 
ed guests is given to each usher. The friends of the 
groom are seated on the right side of the aisle, and 
those of the bride on the left. The usher asks each 
guest, “* Are you a friend of the bride or of the groom 2?” 
and seats them accordingly. 

Lorratne G.—Have table linen as well as all house 
linen embroidered with the initials of your maiden 
name, White and gold is in fashion for drawing- 
rooms, and does not look cold with richly wphol- 
stered furniture. Have window-shades at all win- 
dows. Have a chintz, cretonne, or Madras muslin 
bed-spread, with small pillows in the plainest linen 
slips, longer at one end, with hem-stitching above the 
hem, and your initials also. Paint or paper the ceil- 
ing a lighter tone than the walls, but not white. Have 
a hard-wood floor and rags in the library. Use plenty 
of jet, or else colored cr: upe, or moiré, or satin under 
lace, to make your black satin dinner dre +88 ore youth- 
ful. Wear your hair high or low, as is most becoming, 
since both are fashionable. Tulle veils for the street 
reach just beiow the eyes, or else merely to the brows, 
to keep the front hair in order. Sealing-wax is still 
used for fastening envelops. For farther hints about 
your ee read about ‘* House Decoration” in Bazar 
No. 21, .1X. 

A 8c amguanee. te is not improper for a young man 
to spend every evening in the week at the home of the 
young lady to whom he is engaged. 

En1p.—The fashionable hours for making calls are 
from four to six. You will find all such matters and 
entertainments treated fully in Manners and Social 
Usaqes. 

E. G.—-Alma-Tadema is still living. 

A. V. L.—Say “1 congratulate you sincerely,” or “1 
wish you every happiness,” or any such kind wish: 
that may come into your mind. 

Eve Sev.—The bride usnally decides what her bride- 
maids shall wear, White mall with Valenciennes lace 
and a watered sash will be prettiest for young girls 
= fourteen 

L. 








-—Read about ‘‘ Modest Iouse Decoration” 
in Bazar No. 21, Vol. XIX. 

Ox» Sussortser.—Read about mourning usages in a 
late number of the Bazar. 

Poor Ris.—A great many “ pink coats,” as the scar- 
let cloth jackets are called, will be worn this sum- 
mer, both for driving and for walking at the seu-shore, 
or anywhere ont of town. A pink coat over a print 
dress is considered especially English, and therefore 
fashionable. 

Snownatt.—* When her sweetheart dies,” 
lady should wear her ordinary dress. 
wool or else Lonisine silk with satin. 

Agr Twenty-rive.—For your wiiite flannel dress 
use any of the designs for the tailor suits of the royal 
princesses illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIX. 

Z. Y. X.—For hints about “the dress of the groom 
and other gentlemen of the bridal party,” read New 
York Fashions of Bazar No. 22, Vol. XIX. The words 
** No cards” are still used atter marti: ige notices. 

Luottite.—We cannot furnish you addresses or 
prices. Get a stylish jersey waist or a Norfolk jacket 
to wear with your black silk skirts. You can prob- 
ably match your surah this summer, and velvet is much 
used with surah; or else you might use plaid aurah in 
combination, or for the full lower skirt and full vest. 
A brown wool with hair stripes of tan-color made in 
tailor fashion would be a handsome travelling dress 
for a blonde. 

OcroseEr. 
want. 

Cano.—There is no way of entirely obviating the 
difficulty. 

Kartrtir, or New Yorx.—We advise you to cultivate 
pleasant relations with your step-mother. 

Sunsoremser.—China or Japanese silks for curtains 
cost 75 cents to $1 a yard. The Madras muslins are 
cheaper, wider, and in the same attractive colors. Any 
of the large dry-goods stores in this city will send you 
by mail samples marked with the price and width 

Koxo.—Corduroy and gray and white flannels will 
again be worn in Norfolk jackets and knee-breeches 
by young men for tennis, boating, etc. 

A Sunsonmer.—The sleeves should also be covered 
with crape. Take in the crape in the seams, but be 
careful not to draw it so smoothly as to take out its 
crinkles. 

E. R. H.—At a five-o’clock tea the hostess and young 
ladies who receive with her wear full dress, while the 
guests are in walking toilettes. On a large table at 
the furthest end of the drawing-room have refresh- 
ments, such as tea in a large silver urn, and sand- 
wiches, small cakes, fruit, and ices. The young ladies 
pour the tea, and may also hand it. 

Inqutrer.—Make a piqué dress with a basque and 
coat sleeves, a kilt skirt and short apron drapery. 

Sap Fuier.—It is injurious “to eat cologne ou sugar 
to brighten the eyes. 

Lee.—The four or six bridemaids are correct, and 
you will need ashers to present the guests to the bride 
and groom, and afterward to take the bridemaids to 
the table. The ushers should be chosen from among 
the bride’s friends as well as the groom's. The morase- 
line de soie will make a simple pretty dress fora bride. 
Read about “June Weddings” in Bazar No, 24, Vol. 
XIX. 


i a young 
Combine thin 


We cannot give you the information you 


E..per Swster.—The oldest young lady in the family 
of sisters is Mise Jones, and should have Miss Jones 
(without her given name) engraved on her cards. 

ATHLEEN.—Some nice handkerchiefs with the in- 
itial embroidered by the donor, linen slip covers to 
protect books, a chair cushion, a balsam-fir pillow, an 
embroidered foot-stool, an embroidered cover for a ta- 
ble or for a bureau—all these are suitable gifts for a 
minister. A girl of fifteen should wear a short bang 
slightly pointed in the middie and short on the sides 
The back hair should be braided in three treases and 
tied in low long loops. 

Marriqur.—The bang should be very slight—not 
thick and heavy Read reply just given Kathleen 
Braid your hair in small fine plaits of three tresses 
each, and wind it around in a basket coil with the 
lowest part coming down almost to the nape of the 
neck 





L. H. G.—Your summer silk is known as Louisine. 
| Make a basque and deep over-skirt of it, with lower 
| skirt and sash of dull red surah. Have also a surab 
' vest. 
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Fig. 2—Detau. or Drawn-Work For Apron Fic. 1. 


Fouuy Size. 


Fig. 1.—Empromerep Hanp-Bac. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


For design see Supplement, No. XIIL, Fig. 39. 


and twenty-five inches wide is required. 
The bottom is hem-stitched an inch and 
a quarter and the sides half an inch 
wide. The border illustrated in Fig. 8, 
on page 473, is embroidered along the 
side edges ; it is worked partly in cross 
and partly in Holbein stitch with filo- 
floss silk in olive and two shades of 
terra-cotta, The narrow border, Fig. 5, 
is worked along the lower edge. in the 
same colors, and the design given in 
Fig. 3 is powdered evenly over the en- 
tire centre. Within the embroidered 
border is a band of drawn-work, which 
is shown in full size in Fig. 2. Length- 
wise threads of the canvas are drawn 
out in groups, and the remaining hori- 
zontal threads are herring-boned with 
some of the drawn thread. Four 
threads each are drawn out for the out- 
ermost two and the middle two spaces, 
and three threads for the remaining two, 
while two threads of the canvas are left 
in the spaces between the open groups. 
In ‘the ater 
open spaces the 
threads are 
erossed by draw- 
ing a drawn 
thread on a nee- 
dle in and out 
through them. 
The two close 
threads next 
these are sewed 
over with slant- 
ing stitches, The 
middle two are 
worked around 
in the same way, 
but with shorter, 
closer stitches. 
The remaining 
two groups are 
worked alike; a 
group of four 
threads at the 
inner edge is en- 
circled with a 
stitch, the needle 
is then passed 
Fig. 6.—Fiasr Dr- upward under- 
van. or Guar Oro. neath, and a 
quer vor Lace Fig.4. stitch is taken 








Embroidered 
Apron with 
Drawn-Work 
and Crochet 
Lace.—Figs. 
1-8. 
CREAM-COLORED 
canvas with coars : 
even cords, of the 
kind illustrated in 
Fig. 2, is used for 
this apron, A 
piece three-quar- 
ters of a yard long 






Fig. 1.—Emsrowrrep Apron with DrawNy-Work AND 
Crocuset Lace.—|See Figs. 2-7; and Fig. 8, on Page 473.] 








Fig. 3.—I 


Fig. 1.—Woot Batiste Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





-OWDERING FOR APRON Fig. 1.—Cross anp Hosein Stritcu. 





SHS ger F S22: 








SEA-SIDE TOILETTES. 


Fig. 2.—Eramine Dress. —Front.—[For Back, see Page 473.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Crocuet Lace ror Apron Fia. 1. 
Fou, Size.—[See Figs. 6 and 7.] 


around the first 
two of the same 
four threads, but 
on the other side 
of the close space, 
then the needle is 
passed downward 
and around the 
same four threads 
again, and back 





Fig. 2.—Back or Hanp-Bau 
Fig. 1. 


and around the remaining two of the 
same four on the other side, after which 
the needle is passed to the next group 
of four. The wide lace which edges the 
bottom is worked in crochet with coarse 
cream crochet thread. It is composed 
of two insertions in gimp crochet, or 
hair-pin crochet, as it is sometimes call- 
ed, connected by chain stitches, and fin- 
ished with scallops at the lower edge. 
Begin by making the two insertions. 
The details are shown in Figs. 6 and 7. 
A stout wire bent to the shape of a hair- 
pin, with the two tines an inch apart, is 
required. The crochet needle must be 
as fine as the thread will admit of. Form 
a loop in the usual manner, draw out 
the needle, and hold the loop between 
the thumb and forefinger of the left 
hand. Take the wire fork in the same 
fingers, with the closed end upward, pass 
the thread from before around behind 
the right tine (see Fig. 6), and then 
around the left 
finger as for cro- 
chet or knitting. 
Insert the needle 
in the loop, put the 
thread around the 
needle and draw it 
through ; turn the 
fork from right to 
left, so that the 
thread will be over 
the right tine, * 
work a single cro- 
chet around the 
upper layer of the 
loop: on the left 
tine (see the stitch 
marked with a dot 
in Fig. 7), turn the 
fork from right to 
left, and repeat 
from *, After 
finishing the inser- 
tions, crochet into 
the loops along the 
edges as follows: 
* Catch together 





with a single cro- 
chet the 8d and 4th 
of a group of 4 
crossed lvops, 7 


Fig. 7.-—Seconp 

Detar or Gimp 

Crocuet ror Lace 
Fia. 4, 




















JULY 17, 1886. 
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chain, catch together the Ist and 2d of 
the same group witha single; repeat 
from *; in the course of one of these 
rows connect the two bands of insertion 
along the middle; in the row in which 
the connection is made work 6 chain in- 
stead of 7, and after the 3d connect to 
the middle one of 7 chain opposite. 
Along both ends of the connected bands 
work a row consisting of 5 chain and a 
single. For the 
scallops at the low- 
er edge crochet as 
follows: 1st row.— 
5 single on the mid- 
dle 3 stitches of 
the first scallop, 
then throughout by 
turns a single on 


single between two scallops, 7 times by 
turns a picot, and a double on the next 
2d double (for a picot work 5 chain and 
a single on the first of them), then an- 
other picot; repeat from *. Work a 
row like the Ist row along the upper 
edge, and overseam this row to the apron 


The top of the apron is drawn on a rib- 
bon, which is hooked at one side under 


a ribbon bow. 


‘Hanging Pin- 
Cushion. 


Tas hanging 
pin-cushion is en- 
circled by a band 
of embroidery, and 
completed by plush 






























the middle one of 7 
chain and 5 chain; 
close with 5 single 
on the middle 3 of 
the last scallop. 2d 
row.—Beginning at 
the upper corner, 
work * 12 single } y y UV 
on the next 12, 9 Yi WY IW, /) MY 
chain, connect to ‘ 
the 7th single, 2 
chain, connect - to 
the 5th single, 14 the design is em- 
double around the broidered in cross 
loop, a single across the last single, 6 single on the | and Holbein stitch with garnet silk. The garnet plush 
next 6 stitches; repeat from +, but at both the low- | bands are three inches wide, and are faced an inch and 


bands at the ends, 
which are tied to 
form rosettes. The 
round cushion is 
six inches long 
and eight inches 
and a half in cir- 
cumference. The 
ground for the em- 
broidery is a band 
GentTLEMAN’s Bowing JackeT.—Back anp Front. of tinselled écru 
Cut Pattern, No. 3875. Price, 25 Cents. canvas, on which 

For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL., Figs. 31-38. 












Eraminé Dress.—Bacx.—[For Front, 


see Page 472 er corners work 8 single on the middle one of the pre- | a half deep with old-gold satin at the end at which they Fig. 4.—Borperep Woo. Costume. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. vious’ 5, and arrange so that the scallop will form the | project. The ends are gathered together and tied witha [See Fig. 3.] 


corner, 8d row.—* 4 single on the middle 4 of the | ribbon, and a ribbon is attached to hang the cushion by. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. I., Figs. 1-14, 





LLL PELL EL OTOL CEE TOPOL 


Fig. 8.—Borper ror Apron Fig. 1, on Pace 472.—Cross anp Horse Srirca. 


Empromeren Biorrer. 
For design see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 30. 
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Empromwerep Mono- 
Gram.—J. Z. 
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SUMMER TOILETTES. 
Fig. 1.—Trave.iine CioaK. Fig. 2,—Ptain anp Srrirep Zerpnyr Gincuam Dress. Fig. 3.—Borperep Woot Costume.—[See Fig. 4.] 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, IIL, Figs. 22-26. For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. I., Figs. 1-14. 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
VALUABLE IN INDIGESTION. 
Da. Danixt. T. Newson, Chicago, says: ‘I find it a 
pleasant aud valuable remedy in indigestion, particu- 
larly in overworked men. "—f Adv.) 





“Sommer Saunterincs sy tur B. & L.” and 
**Winnipesaukee and About There,” two illustrated 
books of travel, descriptive of the Summer resorts of 
the White and Franconia Mountains and the Lake 
and Hill country of New Hampshire and Vermont, 
with hotel lists, tours, time-tables, maps, etc., will be 
mailed free on receipt of six cents in stamps for each 
book to pay postage, on application to Lucius Turt:.s, 
General Passenger Agent, Boston and Lowell R. R., 
Boston, Mass.—[{ Adv.) 





ADVERTISHMEN'L'S 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere, 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


. 1886. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
pee 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 


LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, § San Francisco. 










ROWLANDS'’ 
KALYDOR. 


Sa most healing and refreshing preparation for the 
face and arms It eradicates freckles, redness, 
roughness, cutaneous eruptions, inflammation, prickly 


heat, sunburn, tan, eczema, etc., preserves the skin | 


from the injarious effects of frost, cold winds, or hard 
water, and also from the effects of the hot sun and 
dust of summer, and renders it soft, smooth, and 
white. It is warranted perfectly free from lead, 
mineral, or poisonous ingredients, or oxide of zinc, 
which ruin the skin. Beware of cheap noxious im- 
itations, as Rowlands’ Kalydor is the only genuine 
Kalydor, of 20 Hatton Garden, London. Sold by the 
best druggists 
IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR 
Is the only ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS 
preparation for hair wholly or partially 
gray. It produces every shade, from the 
lightest ashen, gold, blond, chestnut, and 
auburn to brown and blac k ; leaves the hair 
clean, soft, and glossy ; does not stain the 
skin ; is immediate and lasting, also odor- 
lese: is equally desirable for the beard. 
Turkish or Russian baths do not affect it. 
Price, $1 and ¢2. Ask your druggist for it, write for 
dese riptive circular, and send sample of your hair when 
ordering. General Depot, 54 West 23d St., New York. 
IMPERIAL Haik REGENERATOR CO. 


A SEA-SIDE COMPANION. 


As a sea-side companion THE 
LABLACHE FACE PUWDER 
will enjoy a genuine and enduring 
vopularity. Phis powder is « med- 
feated preparation. It removes 
and prevents tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, redness, pimples, irritation, 
and all blemishes of the skin. It 
supplies a want most sensibly felt 
by society ladies. It reproduces 
the bleom of youth, THE LA- 
BLACHE FACE POWDER is 
¥ sold by all reliable druggists, or 
x - will be mailed to any be eum on 
receipt of a 50-cent postal note, or 25 2-cent stamps. 
BEN. LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 58 Wiuter 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


JOSEPH CILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


Soro By ALL DEALERS Turousnour He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-!878. 


























CURE". DEAF 


Peck’s Patext IMPROVED HIONED Ear Drums 


Perfecsty Res ome gh) the "Hearing, and Zortecm the the 


PEARLS 7h: MOUTH 





=e 
cA 


BEAUTY & FRAGRANCE 


ARE COMMUNICATED TO THE MOUTH BY 


SOZODONT, = 


which renders the teeth wuitr, the gums Rosy 


tartar from the teeth and prevents decay. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


rers the Parrern to Any 
Fasric. 






% Sent on receipt of 25c. 

) USE BRIGGS & C0.’S 
Silk Crewels, Filling 
Silk, and Etching Silk. 
Fast colors. 

Specially shaded for these 
patterns. 


104 Franklin St., N.Y. 
| At Retail by Leading Fancy-Goods Stores. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
| will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue so universally sought after and ad- 
| mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
| $5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
man Hair Goods, 317 Stxru Avenver, New York. 








and the breath swrrr. It thoroughly removes | 


BRIGHS & ye Ans eee 
ANEW PATTERN BOOK 





DYoREMUS ON 


e- 
Toiwet Soaps: 


«You have demonstrated that a Jerfectly pure 
soap may be made. I, therefore, cordially com~- 
mend to ladies and to the communi Pomel 
the employment of your pure ‘La ia Bell 


soap over any ad 





Is made from the choicest quality 


of stock, and contains a LARGE 
PERCENTAGE of GLYCERINE; 
therefore it is specially adapted for 
_ Toilet, Bath a and Infa Infants. 






CORSET WAISTS. 


BEST HiNtSe 


"Manufacturers 
EW YORK. 





HIRES’! IMPROVED ROOT BEER. 
Packages, 25 cts. Makes 5 gallons | 


of a delicious, sparkling, and wholesome beverage. Sold | 


i all druggists, or sent by mail on reeeipt of 25 cents. 
. E HIRES, 48 N. Delaware Ave., _ Philadelphia, Pa. 


VAP ER Flower Materials,wholesale apd retail. Acom- | 


plete outfit, $1, inc lnding instruction book. All kinds 
of flowers on hand. Send for Catalogue. Indestruc- 
tible Novelty Co., 333 6th Ave., first flight. 


















Ont 3 SOAP. 
HENCE THE BEST & CHEAPEST. 














always in Ali conversation and e: hi 
he: ~y Fa ey, nd fr Aina od book ‘cre wipers 
als, HISOOX, 83 Broadway, N.Y. 


THE: NEw PATENT 
STAMPING WITH COLOR INDEX. 
Explanatory circulars supplied by the patent 
M. BENDICK, 488 Broadway, N. Y. 
Manufacturer of f perforated patterns for Embroidery. 


GRANULA 


Rent Ser fmmediate 
, 4 delicious 








i, pee 86c. “3 ome 
¥.. Manufacturers 


and trimming. 


Crawford, & Simpson, and Le Boutilier Bros. 





Are of the same materials as the Henriettas, and put up in the same way. 


PRIESTLEY’S WHITE SILK-WARP FABRICS. 


Five distinct 


fabrics, Clairette, Feather, Snowflake, Convent, and Gypsy Cloth, each 
in six grades, show respectively Canvas, Crape, Momie, Armure, and Plain weaves, and come 


in cream shades and in snow white for mourning. - They will be found to furnish a variety 
in warmth, style, and price, to suit all temperatures and occasions, and all styles of making 


They are for sale by all the principal dealers in the large cities, and in New York City 
by Lord & Taylor, Stern Bros., Jackson’s Mourning Store, B. Altman & Co., Simpson, 











R.H. MACY & 60., 
14th St,, Sixth Ave,,aud 13th St, J.Y. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR THE UNITED STATES FOR 
THE CELEBRATED 


Red Star Brand 


Wonderful Wearing 
VELVETEEN, 


NOTED FOR ITS UNEQUALLED COLOR AND 
FINISH. THIS FAST PILE DRESS AND MAN- 
TLE VELVETEEN WAS AWARDED THE QNLY 
GOLD MEDALS AT THE INTERNATIONAL EX- 
HIBITIONS AT VIENNA IN 1878, PARIS 187s, 
AND NICE 1883. 

TO PREVENT IMITATIONS A RED STAR 
WILL BE FOUND STAMPED ON THE BACK OF 
EVERY SECOND YARD. 

THESE GOODS ARE OF ENGLISH MANU- 
FACTURE, 24 INCHES WIDE, AND IN 39 DIF- 
FERENT COLORS. 


PRICE, 74c. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION, AND MAIL 
ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED. 


R. H. MAGY & CO. 











‘AN “OAW 419 AVON 
‘390138 YET ISOM FC. 


Latest novelty, BABY BANGS, lifelike, and 
the BECA MIER Coiffure, charming, with my Im- 
perial Elastic Spring, require no net, no hairpin; $3 
and $5 upward. 

Feather-light SWITCHES, all . naturally curly 
hair, $ each, equal to $10 ones elsewhere. 

All Hair Goods retailed at wholesale prices. 


MY GRAY HAIR DEPOT 

is known as the largest, finest, and most relinble, and 
as to prices I cannot be undersold. Gray hair war- 
rauted genuine or money refunded. HAIR taken in 
EXCHANGE: full value allowed. HAIR CUTTING 
AND CURLING on the premises by best French art- 
ists. Hair eveng and shampooing a specialty 
Front pieces dressed while you wait, 25 cents each 


BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS. 

The world-renowned EUGENIL’S SECRET OF 
BEAUTY, or transparent enamel for the complexion, 
$1 per’ box. ALBURNINE, the wonderful prepa- 
ration for coloring the hair golden auburn, $1.50. 
THE COSMETIC MASK, patented, for beautifying 
the complexion, the greatest success of the perjod, 
$2, complete, and a complete assortment of beantily- 
ing cosmetics by the Parfumerie MONTE CRISTO. 

ey Spring Catalogue now ready, mailed free. 





Rn, T. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 







os od Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
a Moth-Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
4° 8. eases,and every blemish on beauty, 
-~ 2S ao and defies detection. [t has stood 
at — | os ee ener se year, and is so harir 
mast 4 jess we taste it to be 
a4ea 25 sure it is properly 
2p2t=sE made. Accept no 
ry <s° counterfeit of similar 
z S name. Dr. L. A. Say- 
a4 er anid to a Indy of the 





Aaut-ton (a patient) 
“As you ladies will use 
recommend 
‘Gowraud’s Cream’ as 
the least harmful of 


Druggists ‘and Faney 
Goods Dealers in the 
U. S., Canadas, and 
Europe. 


FERD. 7, HOPKINS, Meneeer, 48 Bond St., N. Y. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 


(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon 





ti.ose who are un- 


cai thal G 


Invalid Chair ‘Oo, 5 ew —, +8 Conn, 


TOKOLOGY freee 


The very best book for Sa tae pages f: 
Cloth, $2.00, Morocco, SEUT Ra? PUB.CO. Chicago. 
Established 1875. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, Mice titi 


DECKER, 118 East 14th Street, ‘New York. 


ME. FRANCIS’ PURCHASING AGENCY, 
42 West 28d St., N. Y. City. Send for Circular. 


TWO HISTORICAL PERFUMES, 


She Folsom Bouguet. 
She White House Nupteal Bouguet. 
From the same formula as those honored with accep- 
tance as a wedding present by his Excellency Presi- 
dent Cleveland. Beyond comparison. At druggists, 
or sent by express on receipt of price, 75c. per bottle, 
HELMER & LEITZ, 125 Fourth Ave., New York, 
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HARPER’S BAZAR. 








WASH FABRICS. 


200 pieces FRENCH SAT'TEENS, new choice 
designs, in Ecru and Gold figures on Navy and Dark 
grounds, 39c. per yard. 

A large lot of FRENCH SATTEENS, varied 
designs and colorings, reduced to 25e. per yard. 


WHITE GOODS. 


350 pieces India Linen, 12 We.s good value for 20¢e. 
160 pieces Nainsook Check, 16¢. 3 well worth 25e. 
200 pieces Victoria Lawn, 124.3 well worth 20¢. 
90 pieces French Nainsook, 37¢. 3 value for 55¢. 


Le Boutillier 
Brothers, 


Bridal Outfits. 


L[nfant Wardrobes. 
Ladies’ Suits 


and Underwear. 


23d 
Str e et 
NEW YORK. 





Lapiges who are unable to examine our 
stock of these goods personally, would find it 
to their advantage to correspond with us. 
The most complete information furnished, 
and careful attention given to special orders, 


Lord & Taylor, 


and Twentieth St.. N.Y. 





Broadway 


THOMPSON'S 





‘SHOX MIN 
‘OMUGAY UYLA O72 


LATEST NOVELTY. 


PATENT BANC 


Light, thin, so cool for wearer, naturally curly or 


money refunded. With or without partings. 


Price, $5.00 and upwards. 


PIN PUFFS FOR CHIGNONS are the most popu- 

jar style worn. Every lady her own hair-dresser. 
BEAUTIFYVING COSMETICS: 

My Palm Kosmeo prevents wrinkles, rough 
skin, and pimples. Is superb, and without a rival. 
Price, $1.00 2 Box—mailable. 

Kosmeo Poudre,warranted the best Powder in 
use, perfectiy harmless. Price, 50c. a Box—muilable, 

Turkish Kose Leaves, Indelible Tint for 
Face and Lips, exquisite in color, fine as the blush on 
the peach, 50c. and $1.00 a Bottle—not muailable. 

Auburnine, for changing any color Hair to 
the now fashionable Auburn, 82.00 a Bottle—not 
majlable. 

Fluid @0Or,or Golden Fluid, for blond 
iug the Hair. Price, $1.00 a Botthe—not mailabie. 

The world-renowned Langtry’s Secret of 
Beauty, or transparent enamel for the complexion. 
$1.00 4 Bottle—not mailable. 

Send for my Descriptive Catalogue ; it is the finest 
work on fashionable hair-dressing ever published. 
Sent free. 

Prices moderate as before removal from E. 14th St. 
MRS. C./‘THOMPSON, 240 5th Ave., N.Y. 





ys 


KR.DA WIAD WYN 








Our Factory Ends of Embroidery Silk are hanseer n 
far and wide, and are in great demand. Some- 
times we run entirely out, but now we have a 
fresh lot of good colors. Price, 40 cents per box. 
Club orders of ten boxes get one extra. Crazy 
Stitches in each package. Send Postal Note or 
Stamps to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
SPOOL SILK CO., Lag Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa., or 469 Broadway, N. Y. 


SERKYS' TEA.—Guaranteed the gen- 
uine Serkys, direct from the Orient. It is 
composed of aromatic herbs and flowers, 
and celebrated for its wonderful health- 
giving virtues. It is the best Tonic sed- 
ative and beantifier of the complexion in 
the world. It removes all pimples and 
skin eruptions, and is acknowledged a specific against 
dyspepsia and bilious disorders, kidney, malarial, and 
hervous complaints; also in suppresse “d troubles pecu- 
liar to women; gives instant relief. Invaluable for pro- 
ducing refreshing sleep. Ask your druggist for it. 
Price, 50c. and $1.00 per box. 

SERKYS’ TEA COMPANY, 54 West 23d St. : 

And at VANTINE’S, 877 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Depot, 2 36 Church St. 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of Bepurel CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to | 
who wear their hair parted 





23% size and color. 





WANTED $22.83 

$85 to 850 

for our business in her local- 

nsible house. etd Bae exchanged 
4 Barclay 8 


GAY BROS,, 1 


ity. Respon 
once, 


Address at 
N. ¥. 


benald 
(Fostale KAS €, 


OUTFITTING DEPARTMENT 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 


A fine selection of LADIES’ WRAPPERS in 
SILK, Wool, and Cotton Fabrics. Ladies’ Suits 
in Satteens, Ginghams, White and Colored Em- 
broidered, and an extensive variety of FRENCH 
and DOMESTIC UNDERWEAR for Ladies, 
Misses, and Children. 

WEDDING TROUSSEAUX and INFANTS’ 
FURNISHINGS (ready-made or to order). 

A full assortment of BATHING SUITS for 
Ladies, Misses, and Children. 

CORRECT STYLES in Paris and city-made 
Misses’ and Children’s Suits, Long Coats, Sacques, 
and Ulsters. 


roadway HA 19th ét. 


DamelkSSons 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE. 


The largest and oldest Silk and 
Velvet Department in New York. 





Offer several great bargains in 


SUMMER SILKS 


at wonderful low prices. Not cheap, trasity goods, 
but the best qualities made in Lyons. 

2 cases Pin Checks at 49c. yard ; value 65e. 

1 case dark ground Fancy Stripes at 49c. yard ; 
have been 80c. 

20 pieces light ground Small Check heavy silks, 
at 79¢. yard ; not sold anywhere under $1.25. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

Dry Goods purchased through our Mail Order 
Department, amounting to $5.00 and upwards, 
when money accompanies order, will be transported 
Sree of all Charges except Registering by Mail. 

On C. O. D. orders we will pay for return of 
money ONLY. 


BROADWAY, EIGHTH & NINTH rH Sts., N. Y. 


uticura 


A 
POSITIVE CURE 





anit 
aS 


0B eo bl) 






z 
s 
Z for every form of 
8° SKIN and BLOOD 
DISEASE 
FROM 


PIMPLES T0 SCROFULA. 


S09) 
E CZEMA, or Salt Rheum, with its agonizing itch- 
ing and burning, instantly relieved by a warm 
bath with Curtocra Soar and a single application of 
Cutiouna, the great Skin Cure. 

This repeated daily, with two or three doses of Cu- 
trouna Reso.vent, the New Blood Purifier, to keep 
the blood cool, the perspiration pure and unirritating, 
the bowels open, the liver and kidneys active, will 
speedily cure Eczema, Tetter, Ringworm, Psoriasis, 
Lichen, Pruritus, Scald Head, Dandruff, and every 
species of Itching, Scdly, and Pimply Humors of the 


physicians and all known remedies fail. 
Sold everywhere. 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Prepared by 
Porree Drvue anp Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass. 
¢@~ Send for “‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


Ktwnry P Pans, Strains, and Weakness instantly 
relieved by the Cutiouna Anti-Pain PLasren. 
New, elegant, infallible. 


-MESSALINA 


Will produce a magnificent lustrous color of light 
chestnut-brown hair. 

MEESSA LENA has created a sensation among the 
leading Society Ladies in Europe and America, vill 
promote the growth of hair. For sale at all first-class 
Stores. Wholesale and Retail, at 

A. SIMONSON?S, 34 East 14th St. 

Descriptive | Catalogue gratis to ) any address. 





Cait SONS. SILICO 


78 READE rola .e 





ancs way from 

can fit your eyes Pi REECTLY 

for Spectacles < or rEye-t lasses. nd for directions, 
FIELD GLASSES, SPY GLASSES AND TELESCOPES 
Of the most improved construction. 

Will bess a) fc. to 75 times nearer 

to you t nd for Catalogue. 

QUEEN a Co., | Opticians, 
924 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


—_ all, of either sex. to more money 
right away than anything else in this 
‘world, Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. 





‘Terms mailed free. 











Skin and Scalp, with Loss of Hair, when the best | 


Fy ) Py > | 
Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 





Send six cents for postage, and receive, 
\ PRIZE free, a costly box of goods which will | 


TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. | 


| 





Embroidering Silks 
Unchanging Colours 
as. Pearsall &F Co. 


(England) invite attention to their 


UNFADING EASTERN DYES, which are 
totally different from the modern dyes, and identical 
with the Colours in Ancient Persian and Indian Needle- 
work. They will bear Continued Exposure to Light, 
and will Wash, without Fading or Changing. 

None but the Unfading Eastern Dyes are used 
for Jas. Pearsatt & Co.'s ‘ FILO - FLOSS,” 
“ TWISTED EMBROIDERY SILK,” 
“EASTERN DYES FILOSELLE.’ 

Retail of Schools of Art Needlework and Stores through- 
out America and Canada. Wholesale also of the leading 
New York and Philadelphia Berlin Wool Houses. 

N.B.--The name “PEARSALL'S’ and the words 

*“UNFADING EASTERN DYES are on every skein. 
No other is genuine. Imitations abound. 


“THE MIKADO.” 


In addition to our premiums, a list of which will be 
sent on application, we wish to call especial notice to 
our Cabinet Portraits of D’Oyley Carte’s English 
Mikado Company, Fifth Avenue Theatre, New York. 
No light opera bas ever been produced in the United 
States that has equalled in popularity ‘‘The Mikado.” 
The original company to produce it in this country 
was D’Oyley Carte’s English Company, selected there 
by Gilbert and Sullivan and sent to this country. We 
have issued, for distribution to our patrons who will 
send us wrappers as below, a series of seven cabinet 
portraits of these artists, in character and costume, 
the finest photographic gelatine work ever produced. 
They comprise : 

Geraldine Ulmar, as - - ‘ Yum-Yum.” 

Misses Ulmar, Foster, and St. Maur, as 

‘*Three Little Maids from School.” 

Kate Foster,as- - - - ‘‘Pitti-Sing.” 





and 








George Thorne, as - - - - ‘‘Ko-Ko.” 
Courtice Pounds, as - - ‘' Nanki-Poo.” 
Frederici, as - - - ~-‘'The Mikado.” 
Fred Billington, as - - ‘‘ Pooh-Bah.” 


Our price for these portraits is twenty-five cents 
each, but to any one who uses our soap, and sends 
us 15 wrappers of Dobbins’ Electric Soap, and full 
post-office address, we will send the whole series, 
postage paid, and free of charge. 


1. L. CRACIN & CO., 


No. 119 South Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Great Sacrifice 


1000 Satin Coaching Parasols, plain and 


fancy striped, worth $3.00. ..........+000-+- $1.50 
2500 Fine Silk Parasols, stripes, chec ks, 
and Pongees, worth $5.50...........0-.2.065 $1.98 


All the above with + See Sime, choice Handles. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


BROADWAY & 14th St., New York. 


CORSETS 


\ THEY FIT AT ON — themselves to 
the form of the wae yield with every 
movement so that it is dmpossiblo to break 
steels. Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
funded after three weeks’ wear. Try them 
once and you will wear no other. Look out for 
worthless imitations see that the name BALL is 
on the box, ALSO OUR @UARAN For sale by 
all leading dry goods dealers. 


CHICAGO CORSET €0., 
__ Chicago, Tt, and New York City. 











LADIES 

At the Sea-side or Mountains, remember the won- 
derful cooling effect of Madame LEWENBERG’S 
PASTILLES DE FLORENCE (white and tinted). 
Safest face powder or cream. For sallowness, 
er is not affected by perspiration or 
washing. Price 50 cents. Ask Druggists and 
Fancy-Goods Dealers. 

N. B.—Samples and testimonials mailed free 
on receipt of postage stamp, by Mur. LEWEN- 
BERG, 258 West 23d St., N. Y. Mention Paper. 


Art Interchange, 


For JUNE, JULY, AUGUST, only 


ONE DOLLAR. 


This gives six issues of a 20-page paper; six pattern 
embroidery supplements, full size; also three very 
beautifal Colored Studies, viz: 

STUDY of SNOWBALLS; STUDY of DOGWOOD. 

double page; MARINE VIEW, by Epwarp Moran, 

double page. 

cours c oot ae =. (tag! colored Plate: 20 cent 

ART CO., 37 & 39 West 22d ‘Street, 
*Neention this paver. New Yo 


If you will send ten cents 
in stamps to the Mack 
Publishing Company, 

528 Washington Street, 


New York, they will send you complete words 
of Mikado, and mnsic of its most popular songs, and 
etchings of its principal characters, also ten exqui- 
site chromo cards. Or for four cents they will send 
you two of their Beautiful Tilustrated Ladies’ Books, 
such as every lady of refinement should have to 
beautify their homes. 


sb . sa a) 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
“Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 

remedy for removing radically and permanently all an- 
noving disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chiu, Arms. &c., without injuring the Skiv. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 45 East 20th St., N.Y. 


Rouge Pow 








ON ACCOUNT OF THE 
DISSOLUTION OF PARTNERSHIP 


OF THE FIRM OF 
bF> 
) e INES 20», 


¢ % 4 


("r. H.G. H. KOCH retiring), 
Their Immense Stock, 


DRY AND FANCY GOODS, 


SUITS and UNDERWEAR, de., de., 
selected for the best ¢ ity Retail Trade, 


MUST BE SOLD 
Before August Ist. 


Special Bargains will be offered in their nu- 
merous Departments that can on no account be 


duplicated again, 


consisting of 


de., 


KOCH & SON, 6th Ave, & 20th St., N.Y. 


eh, ee 
BLACKING 


PRESERVES AND SOFTENS THE LEATHER, FOR IT 





CONTAINS NO SHELLAC OR ACID 


-+» HIGHEST AWARD, GOLD MEDAL,+- 
AT THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION 


Bottle contains double quantity. Use no other, 
GEO. H. wooo & CO., Manufacturers, Boston. 
yl yoo BLACK HEADS, 
removed, Complexi 
testimoniais (sent sealed), 4e. 
‘We rect —— “-¥5 Velaro to 


a, Freckles, Pit- 
-_ The Form deve 
beautiful ~Gop py's Book 


Moles, and Siper- 
A ait Brows, and L 
MME, VELARO, 249° “West 22d Street, 


fluons Hair permanently 
and restored. nteresting 
Correspondence conysidential. 


ings, 


ns bean- 
oped. 
colored 
and 


shes 


Book 


all who would be 


N. Y. City. 


Mention this paper. 


METCALF’S 


SACHET POWDERS, HELIOTROPE, VIOLETTE, 
AND JOCKEY CLUB, impart a delightful and ijast- 
ing odor to stationery, gloves, clothing, and toilet 


articles. Sample package mailed upon receipt of 


| tweuty-five cents in stamps. 





THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont St., Boston, Mass, 


“THE LONG RUN,” new NOVEL 


By Never has the LS been a Book so eagerly 
and anxiously. waited for as this Miss 
Clevelan ’s Novel. awe raided its 
nen 


paper has for weeks d its 
e ne The story 4 one of inte nse intere 


st. 
aa _ ex pe -S, of. the 
author adds un- usual charmsto 
aor cr sc a Hl Cc zn aracte po 
Or 
le 


"be first and only story ee : ,a-— te 


hg Kei Ro 
lady w hile pre siding as Mis 
tress of the White House, will VE A 
render it of a inter wen - 
‘very Ameri 


to every 
$1.00 for: vutfit ana eum copy. Address 


F. B. Dickerson & Co., 
DETROIT, mon. 


ier LADY SHOU L D SUBSCRIBE TO 


. T. TAYLOR’s 


Ilostrat te Monthly Fashion Report, 


ISSUED THE 15th OF EVERY MONTH. 
The cheapest Fashion Journal published. Single 
Copies, eee Yearly Subscription, 50 cents. Send 


orders to 8S. T. TAYLOR, 930 Broadway, N.Y. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, o ten weeks’ pA , master either of these 
languages "sufficiently for every-day and business con- 
versation, by Dr. Ric, S. RosgNTHAL’s celebrated 
MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, $5.00 for 
books of each language, with privilege of answers to all 

uestions, and correction of exercises. Sample copy, 

art 1., 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teacher: 


PUBLISHING 00, 
Herald ing 


Boston, ASS. 
FAFNES itsCAU SESandC URE, by one 
who was deaf twenty- eight. yea 

Treated by most of the noted specialists of the day 
with no benefit. Cured himse/f in three months, 
and since then hundreds of others by same process. 
A plain, Tm 7 and successful home treatment. © Ad- 
dress . PAGE, 128 East 2Ath St., New York City. 


\ AINE FIR BUDS, in boxes containing one 
| pound, will be sent to any address, postpaid, for 
50c. The odor is lasting, agreeable, and recommended 
as a remedy for headaches and lung diseases. 


OWEN MOORE CO., Portland, Me. 














| Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 





| THORP'S 


The 37th session opens Oct. 7th, 
graded course of instruction is 
spring terms. 

RACHIEL 


BOOK OF DIRECTIONS for Making 

300 Decorative and Fancy Articles, 
suitable for Presents for all occasions. [linstrated 
with nearly 100 Decorative Desigos. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price, $1.50, by 8. W. TILTON & CO., 
Boston. oc irculars free. 


quickly -_ painlessly cured 
at home ree Trial Courae 
° at HUM ANE REM- 


¥ CO., Lafayette, Ind 


1886. A 3 years’ 
given in winter and 
For further information, address 

» BODLEY, M.D., Dean, Philadelphia. 


System of Dress- Cutting, 
27v 6th Avenue, New York, N. Y, 








HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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Jim CROW DISCOVERS JACK GNAWING A BONE, 


FACETIZ. 
UNLIMITED. 


Eprror (measuredly). 
“In making up the list 
showing the steady in- 
crease in our circulation, 
you had better adda hun- 
dred to each of the small 
towns.” 

C.iEeRk (obsequiously). 
“ As you sir; but I 
think the  tricrease had 
better be given to the 

e cities. We already 
claim a circulation of 
three copies to each fam- 
ily in the small towns.” 

cnmtenitiatpdeasiien 

We were in the hase- 
ment of the Capitol look- 
ing at the heating and 
ventilating apparatus. 
The colored attendant 
pointed to a thermome- 
ter, saying, “That in- 
strument will tell you 
the heat and cold of the 
House of Representa- 
tives, and that one 
— to a barome- 
ter) will give you the 
humility of it.” 


paaanepantiipmemeeae 
A WISE PLAN. 


Mas. Stiitroor. “And 
#0 yoo really sai) to-mor- 
row for Europe, Mrs. 
Newlyrich ?” 

Mas. New tyrtron. 
“Yes; ;, everything is all 
ready.” 

Mas. Srriuroor. “ Has 
your husband obtained 
a letter of credit yet?” 

Mrs. New.yrion. 
“Oh, we sha’n’t ask for 
credit. John expects to 
pay cash down for every- 

ing.’ 


a ene 
A BITTER DISAP- 
POINTMENT. 


She had marked the 
huskiness of his voice 
for the past ten minutes, 
and the nervous manner 
in which he fidgeted in 
his chair spoke volumes 











STRENGTH VERSUS STRATEGY. 


HE PLOTS. LEADS HIM A CHASE AROUND THE STAKE. 


AND WINDING HIM UP, LEISURELY HAULS 


THE BONE AWAY TRIUMPHANTLY, 
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A GALLANT YOUNG MAN. 


MRS. DE HOBSON CLARKE (who flatters herself upon her youthiut appearance). “YOU WOULD SCARCELY THINK, MR. DUMLEY, THAT THE 
STALWART YOUNG FELLOW NEAR THE PIANO IS MY SON. WOU LD 


DUMLEY (gallantly). “‘ No, INDEED, Mas. CLARKE; IT SEEMS ABSOLDTBLY IMPOSSIBLE. AH—ER—IS HE YOUR ELDEST SON ?” 





to her, She knew what 
was coming, and hoped 
it would. 

* Clara,” he said, final- 
ly, and his throat seem- 
ed dry and parched, 
“would you-+that is, 
could ‘you—do you think 
that yon—” 

“Go on, George,” she 
murmured, , encouraging- 
ly, “Tam listening. as 

“Would you—er—do 
you think you could— 
get me a drink of ice-wa- 
ter, Clara? I’m as dry 
as a fish.” 

_——>—__—_ 
VICIOUS TEMPERS. 


Merx-tooxing Man 
(at horse-tamer’s exhibi- 
tion). “It is wonderful 
how easily he obtains 
the mastery and control 
of the vicious animals.” 

ERK - LOOKING MaAn’s 
Wire, “Isn't it? How 
mother would enjoy 
this! I wish she were 
here.” 

Merx-tooxing Man 
(just loud enough not to 
be heard). “ So do I, and 
in the ring.” 





Little Gertrude, a fat, 
grave person of two 
years and a half, had 
given her mother a bu 
of unusual fervor, Said 
the latter, ‘‘ What makes 
you love mamma 80 to- 
day, Gertrude ?” 

“Well, mamma, I 
must | make myself ag'ee- 
able. 

——_—~>—— 

Forn Moruer a 
santly). ‘*Come, Tom- 
my, and have your hair 
combed, there’s a good 
boy.” 

‘Tommy (who has heard 
his father talk). “Oh 
dear! Il just be glad 
when I get married, so’s 
I bet ave any hair to 
comb 
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MOTHER (to nurse in the adjoining room). ‘GRACIOUS, BRIDGET, HAVEN’T YOU GOT THE 
BABY WASRED YET?” 
BRIDGET. “ Yts, mum.” 
MOTHER. “THEN, WHAT IN THE WORLD ARE YOU DOING ? aad 
BRIDGET. “O1rm 4-WIPIN’ OF HIM, MUM,’ 





OLD WOMAN, “ Dear ME! CLUMsy!” 


“A SOFT ANSWER TURNETH AWAY WRATH.” 


VERY POLITE OLD GENTLEMAN. “I BEG your PARDON, MADAM; BUT IT COULD NOT 
HAVE OCCURRED IF YOUR FEET WERE LARGE ENOUGH TO BE SEEN,” 








